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HIS  KXrELLKXCY  OEN.  JOKdE  I'BK’O,  PRESIDENT  OF  Ol  ATEMALA 
Inaupiratwl  February  U,  1931,  for  the  term  ending  March  ll,  1937. 


VoL.  LXV  MAY,  1931 

GENERAL  JORGE  UBICO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  GUATEMALA 

Y  virtuo  of  Decree  \o.  1091  of  February  14,  1931,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  (JuaU'mala  proclaimed  that  Cleii. 
Jorge  rbico,  who  had  received  the  majority  vote  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions,  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  G-year  term 
bi'ginning  March  lo  of  the  same  year,  (leneral  Ubico  was  inducted 
into  his  high  office  February  14  of  this  year,  succeeding  Sr.  Jose  Marla 
Reina  Andrade,  Provisional  President. 

At  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  General  Ubico,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  predecessor,  a  committee  of  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  other  persons  distinguished  in  public  life,  and  escorted 
by  the  cadets  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  proceeded  from  his  private 
residence  to  the  assembly  chamber  where,  after  swearing  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  entrusted  to  him  by  the  people, 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Provisional  President  the  band  of 
oflice  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  high  position  with  which  he  has  been 
honored  by  his  fellow'  citizens.  Among  those  present  at  this  imposing 
ceremony  were  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  judges,  army  officers  and  a  chosen 
group  of  persons  prominent  in  Guatemalan  society. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  brilliant  address  made  on  this 
occasion  by  the  new  President  of  the  Republic,  which  outlines  the 
platform  of  his  administration,  is  worthy  of  special  mention : 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  .simple  platform  presented  to  me  by  the  Progressive 
Liberal  Party  is  synonymous  with  that  chosen  by  myself  after  study  and  medita¬ 
tion.  It  embodies  three  points:  Justice,  without  which  it  is  inconceivable  that 
social  harmony  and  stability  may  be  maintained;  ethical  conduct  within  the 
sphere  of  government  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  official  organization,  and  in 
other  spheres  to  aid  society  in  its  struggle  against  harmful  habits,  falsely  attributed 
to  heredity  and  environment;  and  progress  in  both  ethical  and  material  matters, 
so  that  we  shall  never  pause  nor  give  way  before  the  great  march  of  humanity 
toward  the  perfection  of  body  and  .soul  which  we  call  civilization. 
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It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Arturo  Araujo, 
President  elect  of  El  Salvador,  saw  (it  to  appoint  a  delegation  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  to  present  to  General  Ubico  a  fraternal  greeting 
as  a  mark  of  his  high  regard  for  the  new  President  of  Guatemala  and 
a  demonstration  of  Central  American  fellowship. 

The  distinguished  citizen  who  to-tlay  directs  the  destinies  of  Guate¬ 
mala  was  born  in  the  capital  of  his  country  on  November  10,  1878,  his 
parents  being  the  eminent  statesman  Sr.  Don  Arturo  Ubico,  a  signer 
of  the  Constitution  of  1879,  and  at  one  time  diplomatic  representative 
of  Guatemala  in  the  United  States,  and  Sra.  Doha  Matilde  Castaneda 
de  Ubico.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  given  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  first  in  his  native  country  and  later  in  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  At  16  years  of  age  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Guatemala.  Three  yeai*s  later  he  attained  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  a  few  months  subsequently  that  of 
lieutenant.  In  August,  1900,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and 
appointed  instructor  of  militia  of  Boca  del  Monte,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  August,  1901,  when  the  value  of  his  services  was  once  more 
recognized  by  promotion,  this  time  to  the  rank  of  commandant. 
On  July  21,  1906,  he  was  decorated  for  his  services  in  the  national 
campaign  of  the  same  year  and  in  September  became  a  colonel  on  the 
General  Staff. 

Early  in  1907,  when  he  w'as  discharging  his  duties  as  army  officer  and 
political  head  of  the  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  that  Department,  initiating  and  promoting 
various  helpful  plans  and  occupying  himself  especially  wdth  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  experimental  farms,  the  protection  of  public  health  and 
the  operation  of  schools.  In  May,  1911,  he  w'as  transferred  to  similar 
duties  in  the  Department  of  Retalhideu,  where,  as  in  Alta  Verapaz, 
he  demonstrated  his  exceptional  gifts  as  a  man  of  progressive  views, 
an  untiring  worker,  and  an  excellent  executive,  who  gave  a  notable 
impulse  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  jiublic  education.  The  schools 
especially  claimed  his  attention;  he  established  competitions  among 
the  teachers,  he  founded  classes  in  jirisons,  he  started  several  schools 
of  music,  he  opened  school  gardens  and  workshops,  he  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  organized  troops  of  boy  scouts.  One 
of  his  most  memorable  undertakings  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  was 
the  campaign  against  the  yellow  fever  which  he  began  in  1918  and  for 
which  he  was  warmly  praised  by  the  late  General  Gorgas.  The  city 
of  Retalhuleu,  as  well  as  the  Department,  presented  Colonel  Ubico 
with  a  gold  medal  in  appreciation  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  progress 
and  public  health. 

In  February,  1918,  he  was  elected  Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly 
for  the  District  of  Amatitlan,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
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public  health  director  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recognition  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  results  which  he  had  obtained  in  Retalhuleu.  In  March,  1919, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Committee  on  War  of  the  National 
Assembly;  in  August  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Health  Board  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation.  On  May  28,  1920,  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
was  conferred  upon  him  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Government 
designated  him  to  pursue  military  studies  in  the  United  States.  The 
next  year  he  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  a  member  of  the 
commission  charged  with  the  division  of  the  Republic  into  military 
zones.  By  Government  resolution  of  December  11  of  the  same  year 
he  was  summoned  to  head  the  War  Department,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  March,  1923.  In  1926,  after  the  death  of  General  Orellana, 
he  became  candidate  of  the  Progressive  Party  for  the  Presidency,  but 
after  this  campaign  he  decided  to  retire  to  private  life.  He  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  agriculture  until  the  present  year  when,  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  votes,  he  was  called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  assume  the  highest 
ollice  in  their  gift. 


Ills  EXCKLI.KNCY  DON  ARTI  KO  AKAI  JO,  I'KKSIDENT  OF  Kl,  SAEVADOK 
liiiuiKurateil  March  I,  1931,  for  a  4-year  term. 


SENOR  DON  ARTURO  ARAUJO. 
PRESIDENT  OF  EL  SALVADOR 


AFTKK  an  orderly  although  closely  contested  electoral  campaign 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  elected  as  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  4-year  term  beginning  March  1,  1931,  Sr.  Don  Arturo  Araujo, 
an  engineer,  who  was  the  candidate  of  both  the  National  Labor  Party 
and  of  the  Party  of  the  Salvadorean  Proletariat.  In  this  exciting 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  there  were  five  chief  candidates,  Sehor 
Araujo  obtaining  the  largest  number  of  votes,  although  not  the 
majority.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  article  80  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  devolved  upon  the  National  Assembly  to  choose  among  the 
thiec*  leading  nominees  the  man  who  should  be  the  next  Presi- 
tlentof  the  Republic.  The  memhers  of  the  Assembly,  consequently, 
met  in  special  session  on  February  12  and  after  having  duly  voted 
they  declared  Senor  Araujo  unanimously  elected,  an  announcement 
which  was  greeted  with  cheers  from  the  many  spectators.  At  the 
same  session  the  Assembly  also  unanimously  elected  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  Gen.  Maximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez. 

Senor  Araujo  enjoys  great  prestige  and  popularity  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  especially  among  the  workers,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  his  constant  preoccupation  for  the  welfare  of  the 
employed,  and  especially  of  the  agricultural  worker,  in  behalf  of  whom 
he  has  brought  about  both  material  and  cultural  improvements.  On 
his  own  extensive  agricultural  holdings  he  has  established  schools, 
hospitals,  churches,  and  hygienic  dwellings  in  a  laudable  ambition  to 
secure  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  spread  throughout  the  N ation 
of  those  benefits  to  whose  attainment  he  has  dedicated  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  In  1917  the  Salvadorean  Labor  Congress  met  in  Armenia 
under  his  patronage.  He  is,  moreover,  honorary  president  of  45  labor 
organizations  scattered  through  the  Republic,  all  of  which  he  has 
helped  wdth  substantial  gifts. 

The  eminent  citizen  who  has  just  begun  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
this  progressive  Central  American  Republic  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Suchitoto,  Department  of  Cuscatlan,  in  1877.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Eugenio  Araujo,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  public  man,  and 
his  wife,  Doha  Enriqueta  Fajardo  de  Araujo.  After  completing  his 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  leading  schools  of  his  own 
country,  the  future  President  entered  a  London  university,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  distinction  as  an  engineer.  His  formal 
studies  over,  he  traveled  through  Europe  to  perfect  and  increase  his 
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technical  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  25  he  married  Miss  Dora  Morton, 
a  beautiful  and  cultivated  Englishwoman,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
his  native  land  to  establish  a  delightful  and  hospitable  home. 

St‘ttled  again  in  El  Salvador,  Sehor  Araujo  devoted  himself  zeal¬ 
ously  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  in  the  conviction  that  this  is 
the  fundamental  industry  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  violent  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  San  Salvador,  which 
occurred  January  7,  1917,  destroying  the  capital  and  reducing  other 
im|)ortant  cities  to  ruins,  Senor  Araujo  contributed  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Armenia. 

The  platform  which  Senor  Araujo  has  i)resented  to  the  public 
shows  that  El  Salvador  is  well  justified  in  its  expectation  that  his 
administration  will  he  beneficial  to  the  Republic,  since  he  states  there¬ 
in  that  his  only  aspirations  are  the  progress  of  the  people,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  the  preservation  of  jieace,  the  promotion  of 
public  works,  and  the  maintenance  of  friendship  with  other  nations. 


.seF.ClAI.  MI.SS10\  OF  TIIF,  I'NITF.l)  STATES  TO  THE  INArOl  KATlON  OF  PKESIDE.NT 
AKAI  JO,  HEADED  BY  THE  UO.\.  WARKEX  D.  KOBBIN.S,  .MIMSTEH  TO  El.  SAL¬ 
VADOR. 


DR.  GABRIEL  TERRA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  URUGUAY 


0\  March  1  of  this  year  there  took  place  in  Montevideo,  the  lovely 
capital  of  I’nijjiiay,  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra,  re¬ 
cently  elected  hy  the  Battllista  section  of  the  Colorado  Party  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  Juan  (''ainpisteguy  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  for  the 
4-year  term  ending  in  1935. 

The  vast  throng  which  congregated  outside  the  capitol  where 
Doctor  Terra  took  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  at  a  special  session 
of  Congress  acclaimed  him  enthusiastically  as  he  proceeded  to  the 
university,  in  whose  beautiful  assembly  hall  the  official  transfer  of 
the  Presidency  took  place.  At  the  same  time  Sres.  Juan  Pedro 
Fabini,  Tomfis  Barreta,  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Garda  Morales,  members 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Administration,  a  body  which  in 
Cruguaj"  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  executive  power,  also  took 
office.* 

In  an  interview  granted  to  the  press  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
Doctor  Terra  said  that  his  Government  plans  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
cooperation  and  to  labor  especially  for  the  economic  improvement 
of  the  country,  giving  preferential  attention  to  the  currency  and  the 
balancing  of  the  budget.  The  Administration  also  has  in  view  tlie 
conversion  of  the  public  debt  as  soon  as  the  financial  market  improves. 

With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  the  President  emphasized  his  desire 
of  maintaining  the  peaceful  international  relations  which  Uruguay  now 
enjoys,  and  of  drawing  still  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite 
his  country  with  others,  especially  the  neighboring  republics. 

The  new  administration  also  has  a  project  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  hydroelectric  platit  on  the  Rio  Negro  to  supply  at  low  rate 
sufficient  power  for  the  whole  Republic  in  the  coming  century,  besides 
a  surplus  which  may  be  sold  in  the  nations  near  by.  Immigration  of 
laborers  will  be  fostered,  since  Doctor  Terra  believes  that  Uruguay 
needs  labor  for  its  development. 

The  brilliant  Uruguayan  diplomat  and  politician  who  has  just 
taken  office  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Montevideo  58  years  ago.  After  completing  his  elementary 
and  secondary  schooling,  he  entered  the  National  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  and  juris¬ 
prudence  in  1895,  presenting  a  thesis  on  the  public  debt  of  Uruguay. 

1  .See  “  Uruguay  and  its  Constitutions  of  1830  and  1917,”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
July,  1930. 
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Inaugurate*!  March  1,  1931,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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lie  immediately  entered  upon  an  aetive  career  in  the  varied 
fields  of  journalism,  public  life,  diplomacy,  and  education.  Among 
the  positions  which  he  has  held  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  his 
country  are  the  following:  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  constitutional  convention  for  the  Department  of  Rocha; 
delegate  to  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1915;  chairman  of  the  Ivuguayan  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
American  High  C'ommission  until  1917;  and  Minister  of  Industry, 
Labor,  and  Public  Instruction.  In  December,  1917,  Doctor  Terra 
was  designated  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Peru,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  high  distinction  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  returned  home  to  serve  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  od 
interim.  This  portfolio  he  relinquished  to  assume  that  of  the  Interior. 
In  the  field  of  education,  to  which  so  much  careful  attention  is  devoted 
in  Uruguay,  he  has  held  positions  of  great  importance,  including  the 
professorship  of  finance  in  the  Advanced  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
chair  of  political  economy  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Science  of 
the  university.  From  his  brilliant  pen  have  come  many  articles 
published  in  the  national  press,  as  well  as  other  works,  among  which 
may  he  mentioned  In  the  Political  Economy  Claxmoom,  The  Dairy 
Industry  and  a  study  of  the  debt  consolidation  of  1883. 

'fhe  special  interests  to  which  Doctor  Terra  has  devoted  himself  as 
( lovernment  official  and  Member  of  Congress  include,  among  others, 
the  multiplication  of  rural  schools,  the  construction  of  highways,  ports 
and  airdromes,  legislation  on  trade-marks  and  weights  and  measures, 
soil  analysis  and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture,  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  workers,  insurance  for  Government  employees,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  social  character. 

Doctor  Terra  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  learned  economists 
and  financiers  in  I'ruguay.  His  interest  in  this  important  realm  of 
human  activity  is  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  duties  as 
statesman  and  legislator  which  have  claimed  the  major  part  of  his 
time,  he  has  nevertheless  been  unwilling  to  give  up  his  classes  in  the 
two  institutions  of  learning  already  mentioned.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  added  that  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  no  important  financial  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  promulgated  in  Uruguay  in  connection  with  which 
Doctor  Terra  has  not  played  an  outstanding  role. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  WASHINGTON 


ON  April  14,  Pan  American  Day,  the  hirthdaj'  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  it  has  appropriately  been  called,  was  celebrated  in 
Washinfrton  with  fitting  ceremonies,  o])ened  by  an  address  delivered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  heard  over  the  radio  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  the  northern  boundar}'  of  the  United  States 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago. 

The  United  States  was  not  alone  in  this  first  observance  of  the  day. 
Pui’suant  to  the  vote  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  other  American  Republics  in 
Washington,  recommending  that  Pan  American  Day  “be  established 
as  a  commemorative  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
nations  and  the  voluntary  union  of  all  in  one  continental  community,” 
the  Presidents  of  all  the  nations  members  of  the  Union  had  by  proc¬ 
lamation  so  designated  it,  with  the  result  that  the  day  was  appro])!'!- 
ately  celebrated  throughout  the  Republics  of  America.  This  date 
was  chosen  because  it  was  on  April  14,  1890,  that  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Uonference  of  American  States,  meeting  in  Washington  under 
the  chairmanship  of  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State,  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  creating  what  was  first  known  as  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  but  has  in  the  course  of  five 
subsequent  international  conferences  of  American  States  developed 
into  what  is  now  called  the  Pan  American  Union.' 

The  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  Washington  was  very 
colorful.  Not  only  was  the  national  flag  displayed  on  all  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  and  by  many  private  organizations,  in  accordance 
with  President  Hoover’s  proclamation,  hut  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as 
in  front  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  flags  of  the  21  nations  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union  fluttered  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  in  which  President 
Hoover  took  part,  were  dignified  and  impressive.  After  the  Presi¬ 
dent  entered  the  building,  known  and  admired  by  eveiy  resident 
of  or  visitor  to  Washington  for  the  beauty  of  the  architecture  in 
which  is  enshrined  the  very  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism,  he  mounted 
the  broad  stairway,  lined  with  students  of  the  Washington  schools 
and  univei’sities.  A  special  committee,  composed  of  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Jacoho  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Juan 
B.  Sacasa,  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  and  Dr.  ('arlos  Leiva,  Charge 

•  .Sw  “The  Development  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,”  hy  Warren  11.  Kelchner,  Ph.  D.,  Bclleiin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  .\pril,  1930. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  PRESIDENT  HOOVER  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  T  NION 


At  a  s|>ei’ial  lueetinit  of  the  (ioverning  Board,  the  President  made  the  prineipal  address  of  Pan  American 

Day. 


d’Affaires  of  El  Salvador,  welcomed  the  President  and  escorted  him 
to  the  Governing  Board  room,  where  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
were  assembled. 

The  program  of  the  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board,  which 
took  place  at  half  past  twelve,  included  addresses  by  the  President,  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  by  His  E.xcellency  Sr.  Don  Manuel  C. 
Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Me.xico  to  the  United  States,  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington  and  a  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  broadcasting  of  this  session  and  of  the  other  ceremonies 
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of  the  day  enabled  schools  and  colleges,  clubs,  societies,  and  other 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  to  include  in  their  programs  the 
addresses  delivered  in  Washington. 

The  only  guest,  e.xcept  for  the  President,  at  the  session  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  was  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  fitting  than  that  she  should  be  present  on  this  occasion,  for  to 
the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Carnegie  is  largely  due  the  erection  of 
the  home  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  an  office  building  to  give  room  for  the 
e.xpanding  activities  of  the  Union  will  soon  rise  near  by,  one  of  the 
structures  to  line  Constitution  Avenue,  which  is  to  become  the  mon¬ 
umental  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lincoln  Memor¬ 
ial.  Although  Mr.  Carnegie’s  labors  for  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
international  peace  and  friendship  are  known  to  young  and  old,  it  is 
well  to  recall  here  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  First  Internatione’ 
Conference  of  American  States.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the 
members  of  the  hoard  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Carnegie,  a  privilege 
highly  esteemed  by  all. 

In  his  address  to  the  Governing  Board,  President  Hoover  said: 

(iKNTI-KMEN'  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BoaRD; 

I  am  glad  to  Ik*  your  guest  at  this  special  se.ssioii  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
i'aii  American  Union  which  you  arc  holding  in  honor  of  Pan  American  Day. 
I  recently  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  our  jieople  to  give  this  day  due 
observance,  and  this  proclamation  has  received  general  apimival  throughout  the 
country.  Exercises  are  being  held  at  this  time  in  public  schools  and  universities 
and  by  civic  organizations  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  Pan  American  Day  will 
liccomc  an  outward  symbol  of  the  constantly  strengthening  unity  of  purpose  and 
unity  of  ideals  of  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1928  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  11  of  the  countries  of 
I.jitin  .America.  This  visit  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  me.  It 
was  inspiring  to  observe,  at  first  hand,  not  only  the  progress  that  Latin  .America 
is  making  along  social,  economic,  and  cultural  lines,  but  also  the  important  part 
which  the  countries  you  represent  are  destined  to  play  in  world  affairs.  It  was 
clear,  too,  that  the  nations  of  America  have  everything  to  gain  by  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  one  another  and  by  developing  that  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
which  has  its  roots  in  a  reciprocal  understanding  of  national  aims  and  aspirations. 

.Although  each  of  the  rcjmblics  of  this  hemisphere  ]H)sses.ses  problems  jicculiar 
to  itself,  there  are  certain  basic  <iuestions  relating  to  democratic  jirogress  and 
social  lietterment  common  to  us  all  and  in  the  solution  of  which  we  can  Vie  most 
helpful  to  one  another.  This  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  the  cornerstone  of 
true  Pan  .Americanism.  The  Pan  American  Union  not  only  symbolizes  this  spirit, 
but  gives  to  it  concrete  expression  in  many  practical  and  constructive  ways. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  become 
lietter  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  traditions,  the  culture,  and  the  ideals  of 
the  other  rejniblics  of  .America.  To  an  increasing  extent,  courses  on  tlic  lan¬ 
guages,  literature,  and  history  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are  being  offered 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  realization  of 
the  importanee  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  history  and  development 
of  the  United  States  exists  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  students  from  the  countries  to  the  south  arc  being  enrolled  in  the  colleges 
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iiiid  universities  of  the  United  States.  I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  this 
important  aspect  of  inter-.\merican  relations.  These  cultural  currents  not  only 
contribute  to  better  international  understanding,  but  also  emphasize  the  essential 
unity  of  interest  of  the  .\mcrican  republics. 

Through  the  Pan  American  Society  and  its  branches  established  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  culture  of  the  Latin 
.Vinerican  nations  arc  being  brought  home  to  our  people.  We  owe  much  to  the 
unselfish  men  who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to  this  work.  The 
activities  of  the  Pan  ,\merican  Society  admirably  supplement  the  important  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

.\  peculiarly  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere;  a  responsibility  which,  at  the  .same  time,  is  a  high  privilege.  Richly 
endowed  by  nature,  we  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  inhabiting  a  hemisphere 
free  from  the  jealousies  and  antagonisms  which  have  proved  such  obstacles  to 
jirogress  and  prosperity  in  other  sections  of  the  world.  We  have  developed  an 
international  system  based  on  the  principle  of  equality,  combined  with  a  full 
recognition  of  the  obligations  as  welt  as  the  rights  of  States. 

The  .\merican  republics  are  to-day  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  every 
major  differenee  existing  between  them  will  be  settled  by  the  orderly  proce.sses 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  In  this  respect,  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
placed  an  enviable  record  before  the  nations  of  the  world.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history,  the  governments  of  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  have 
been  earnest  advocates  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  and  even  eagerness  to  adopt  and  apply 
mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.  The  common  purpose  to  eliminate  war 
and  the  determination  to  achieve  peace  and  security  represent  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Americas  to  modern  civilization. 

The  full  significance  of  this  achievement  is  not  always  realized,  for  it  carries 
with  it  heavy  obligations  to  posterity.  Future  progress  along  the.se  lines  caii 
only  be  assured  through  constant  vigilance  and  by  an  unswerving  determination 
to  make  the  Union  of  the  .\merican  Republics,  as  now  expressed  in  the  Pan 
American  Union,  an  example  to  the  world.  We  are  not  attempting  in  any  way 
to  develop  a  superstate,  or  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  any  of  the 
States,  members  of  the  Union,  but  rather  to  develop  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will — a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding — in  which  any  difference 
that  may  arise,  no  matter  how  important,  w'll  find  a  ready  solution. 

I  cordially  congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board,  on  your 
happy  initiative  in  establishing  Pan  American  Day  and,  at  the  same  time,  I 
send  a  message  of  fraternal  greeting,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  sister  republics. 

The  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  or  the  Governing  Board: 

You  have  entrusted  me  with  the  delightful  task  of  speaking  in  your  name 
on  the  larger  significance  of  Pan  .\merican  Day,  which  we  are  to-day  celebrating 
for  the  first  time.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  a.ssumed 
the  responsibility  to  secure  the  observance  of  this  day  throughout  the  republics 
of  .\merica  and  has  thereby  incurred  the  obligation  to  give  to  it  a  deep  spiritual 
significance.  I  feel  that  I  am  giving  expression  to  what  is  in  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  Board  when  I  say  that  Pan  American  Day  is  intended  to  empha¬ 
size  those  basic  principles  of  international  service  which  tend  to  bring  the  nations 
of  .\merica  closer  to  one  another.  Our  economic  and  social  problems  are  so 
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similar  in  many  respects  and  t!ie  advantages  to  t)e  gained  by  close  cooperation 
are  so  manifest  that  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  set  aside  one  day  of  the  year 
to  impress  these  truths  upon  our  respective  iieoples. 

The  proceedings  of  the  successive  International  Conferences  of  American 
States,  held  since  the  first  conference  met  at  Washington  in  1889,  hear  witness  to 
the  growing  sense  of  continental  solidarity  which  has  developed  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  one  that 
possesses  deep  significance  that  these  conferences,  by  concentrating  on  problems 
of  common  interest,  have  developed  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and, 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  helpftdness,  ajiy  differences  that  may  arise 
will  lend  themselves  to  ready  settlement.  This  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Pan  Americanism. 

The  i)eriod  of  40  years  that  has  elapsed  since  the  establi.shment  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  I'nion  is  one  which  we  nmy  look  back  upon  with  the  deejiest  satis¬ 
faction.  In  a  sense,  the  progress  of  the  Pan  .American  movement  is  reflected  in 
the  growth  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  Created  by  the  First  International 
Conference  of  .American  States  in  1890  as  the  “Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
.American  Republics,”  the  organization  at  its  inception  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  in  matters  affecting  the  trade  of  the  member 
States.  With  each  succeeding  conference,  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  have  been  enlarged,  until  it  is  to-day  an  outstanding  example  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  international  coojwration. 

In  the  economic  field,  not  only  does  the  Pan  .American  Union  continue  to  per¬ 
form  its  original  function  of  collating  and  dis.scminating  commerical  statistics,  b»it 
it  also  compiles  and,  through  its  various  bulletins,  prints  and  widely  distributes 
information  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  several  States;  on  the  development 
of  communication  and  transjrortation  facilities;  and  on  the  many  other  phases  of 
the  national  economy  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union. 

In  recent  years,  preferential  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Union  to  the 
development  of  closer  intellectual,  social,  and  cultural  relations  l)etween  the 
countries  of  the  .American  Continent.  The  activities  of  the  organization  in  this 
respect  have  resulted  in  promoting  the  interchange  of  students  and  i)rofessor.s 
l)ctween  the  American  republics;  the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships;  the  teaching  of  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of  the  nations  of 
.America;  and,  by  means  of  the  concerts  of  Latin  .American  music,  which  are 
held  in  this  splendid  building  and  which  arc  widely  broadcast,  this  ])hasc  of  the 
culture  of  each  of  the  countries,  memljers  of  the  Union,  is  presented  to  the  entire 
continent. 

.As  the  international  organization  of  the  .American  reptiblics,  the  Pan  American 
Union  also  serves  as  the  i)crmanent  organ  of  the  Pan  .American  conferences. 
In  this  capacitj',  it  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  conferences, 
including  the  formulation  of  the  programs  and  regulations  and  the  ])reparations 
of  documentary  material;  in  promoting  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  that  may  l)e  signed  and  in  serving  as  a  depository  for  the  instruments 
of  ratification;  and  lastly,  but  most  im|>ortant,  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  conferences. 

The  constructive  achievements  of  the  last  40  years  give  promise  of  even  larger 
results  in  the  future.  We  have  in  this  hemisphere  entered  upon  a  ix'riod  of 
international  development  which  I  firmly  lielieve  is  destined  to  give  to  the  world 
an  outstanding  example  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
common  to  all  our  countries.  Without  the  slightest  attempt  at  compulsion — 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence — we  are  endeavoring  to  jilacc 
the  ex|ierience  of  each  at  the  service  of  all,  thus  promoting  the  well-lieing  of  our 
resiK'ctive  jHioples.  The  form  of  international  cooiieration  which  we  have  in 
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view  (k»es  not  call  for  the  abandonment  of  any  legitimate  national  aims,  but  it 
does  mean  that  all  s\ich  aims  must  be  so  shaped  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  com¬ 
plete  fulfillment  of  international  obligations. 

We  all  rejoice  at  this,  the  first  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day,  because  it  will 
serve  to  visualize  to  our  respective  peoples  the  essential  unity  of  purpose  of  the 
nations  of  .America,  as  well  as  their  common  obligation  to  carry  forward  to  new 
a!id  higher  levels  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation,  of  which  this  day  is  the 
symbol. 

His  Excellency,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  followed  the  Secretary  of  State,  saying: 

The  peoples  of  the  American  Continent  awake  to-day  to  a  new’  conscious¬ 
ness  facing  the  dawn  of  a  future  laden  with  great  prospects  and  with  heavy 
responsibilities. 

.As  if  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  things  to  be,  the  air  of  the  Continent,  even  as 
we  speak,  is  alive  with  emotion,  with  omen  and  with  premonition.  From  the 
barren  wastes  of  Little  .America  to  those  of  the  uninhabitable  north,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  a  single  harmonious  hymn  breathes  through  space,  a  single  solemn 
hymn  raised  by  the  common  aspiration  of  the  free  peojdes  of  the  American 
Republics. 

We  come  here  to-day  not  to  pay  reverence  to  the  past,  deserving  as  it  may  Im; 
of  our  homage;  indebted  as  we  are  to  our  great  men  for  their  devotion,  their 
endeavors  and  their  sacrifice,  we  have  not  congregated  at  this  time  to  exalt 
them.  Xor  did  we  come  to  commemorate  the  imposition  of  one  over  the  di.s- 
tress  of  the  others.  We  are  here  with  a  nobler  and  higher  mission:  Responding 
to  the  urgent,  to  the  imperative  call  of  the  future,  we  are  here  to  celebrate  the 
first  Pan  .American  Day. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  Columbus’s  discovery  was  called  the  Xew’  World,  nor 
strange  that  with  it  a  forceful  i)eriod  of  human  history  may  have  come  to  close. 
Master  nations  of  the  time,  full  of  ambition,  experience,  and  cares,  thought  they 
had  found  in  the  discovery  only  territories  of  wealth  not  dreamt  of  before;  but 
we,  who  live  and  toil  here  in  this  hemi.sphere,  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  those  ambitions,  experiences,  and  cares,  have  found  in  our  world  higher 
riches  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  it  is  our  imperative  fluty  to  preserve:  The  dig¬ 
nity  and  liberty  of  nations,  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man,  human  self-respect, 
and  an  equal  opportunity  for  all.  The.se  must  be  the  fouiiflations  of  the  coming 
civilization  of  the  world,  which  is  already  discernible  in  outline  and  which,  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  spiritual  and  eeononuc  potentialities  of  America,  it  becomes  our 
duty  and  our  responsibility  to  build. 

tSimdn  Bolivar,  that  genius  and  dreamer,  over  a  century  ago,  when  the  largest 
part  of  our  territories  was  still  preoccupied  with  the  outcome  of  our  fight  for 
lilH'rty,  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  an  a.ssociation  of  American  States  that 
woidd  unite  the  spirit  of  tnir  peoples  in  a  common  endeavor  to  preserve  the  eon- 
f|uesls  of  self-determination  won  through  so  much  suffering. 

The  idea  was  premature,  and  it  took  almost  the  whole  century  for  our  cotint ries 
to  realize  its  grandeur  and  justification;  but  at  the  close  of  that  period,  before  an 
amazed  and  skeptical  world,  we  created  the  first  non-political  union  of  the  States 
of  a  continent. 

We  associated  ourselves  to  labor  in  good  faith  for  the  common  weal,  not  to 
the  advantage  nor  to  the  detriment  of  any  one  member,  and  though  our  L’nion 
has  not  left  the  cradle  and  during  the  short  jicriod  of  its  life  world  conditions  have 
not  been  such  as  to  foster  our  endeavors,  yet  modest  as  the  results  are,  humanly 
imperfect  as  they  may  be,  we  must  look  with  satisfaction  at  what  has  lieeu 
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attained  and  witli  cneonragoinent  and  pride  to  what  tiic  future,  in  its  unlimited 
stores,  keeps  in  reserve  for  us  to  aeeoinplish. 

History  teaches  that  civilizations  proceed  by  eycles,  determined  by  the  cul¬ 
tural,  economic,  and  political  requirements  of  human  aggregates,  superposed  one 
upon  another  with  a  progressive  tendency.  Just  now,  none  but  deaf  spirits  can 
fail  to  heed  the  earnest,  the  imperative  call  that  fills  the  world  for  peace,  for 
conciliation,  for  a  harmonious  accord  that  shall  permit  us  all  to  labor  in  good 
faith  in  the  belief  that  we  are  cooperating  in  a  common  and  sincere  endeavor  to 
attain  the  only  ideal  mankind  has  ever  had — human  happiness. 

The  American  Continent  is  young,  but  not  so  much  so  in  experience.  \Vc 
have  even  now  wealth  undreamt  of  Ix'fore;  our  peoples  of  different  ethnological 
derivation  have  shown  their  cajiability  by  past  and  present  accomplishments; 
we  want  nothing  that  does  not  Ijelong  to  us;  we  wish  our  hospitality  to  embrace 
everyone  who  comes  in  earnest  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  all;  we  desire  to 
work  assiduotisly  for  jx'ace  and  human  content  ment  through  the  means  at  our 
dis|>osal,  through  our  effort  to  help  maintain  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  nations, 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man,  human  self-respect,  and  an  ccpial  oi)portunity 
for  all. 

In  the  past  the  Pan  .American  Union  has  been  merely  an  association  of  American 
States  for  their  common  good.  Through  the  creation  of  Pan  American  Day  it 
has  l)ecomc  an  institution  of  greater  significance;  it  has  become  an  association  of 
the  American  peoples  for  the  good  of  all. 

A  great,  a  happy  inspiration,  indeed,  was  the  one  that,  responding  to  the  call 
of  our  time,  created  this  day.  As  if  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  things  to  be,  the 
air  of  our  continent  is  alive  with  emotion,  with  omen  and  premonition.  From 
the  barren  wastes  of  Little  America  to  those  of  the  uninhabitable  north,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  single  harmonious  hymn  breathes  through  space,  a  single 
solemn  hymn  raised  by  the  common  aspirations  of  the  free  i)eoi)lcs  of  the  American 
Republics. 

The  CJoverninjr  Hoard  tlien  adjourned  to  the  terrace  overlookiiifi 
the  gardens  of  the  l*an  American  Union.  There  about  700  students, 
representing:  the  62  universities  and  pnhlic  and  private  high  schools 
of  Washington,  were  assembled  to  ])ay  their  tribute  to  continental 
friendship.  Other  guests  included  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Mr.  William  John  Cooper,  school  and  university  offi¬ 
cials,  and  officers  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  audience  was  eloquently  addressed  by 
His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Orestes  p'errara.  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

The  CKtablishmcnt  of  an  iiitcrnatioiial  orgaiiizalion  can  have  no  |K'rmauciit 
results  if  it  be  not  vivificrl  by  sentiments  of  respect,  of  consideration,  and  of 
affection  among  its  members.  Treaties  and  conventions  have  been  in  all  epochs 
the  fruit  of  the  long  and  patient  efforts  of  statesmen  and  diplomats,  but  their 
constructive  l)euefit8  have  l)een  at  times  destroyed  in  a  single  day.  The  great 
essential  among  nations  is  the  spirit  of  harmony. 

In  order  to  assure  iJermancnt  friendship  we  need,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
determination  to  resjrect  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  others  as  if  they  were  our 
own.  In  so  doing  we  lienefit  ourselves  and  we  serve  the  common  cause  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  That  country  which  in  modern  times  abandons  the  selfishness  of  the  past, 
the  inheritance  from  the  dark  ages  of  mankind,  and  is  capable  of  giving  full 
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ffsiH-ct  to  men  who  live  beyond  its  frontiers,  is  the  only  one  whieli  can  eooperate 
ertieiently  in  the  effort  for  progress  and  general  welfare. 

The  international  policy  of  the  world  has  been  based  fundamentally  upon  two 
principles — elimination  and  cooperation.  With  Pan  -Americanism  we  definitely 
took  the  road  of  cooperation. 

Nowadays  the  relations  l)etween  countries  are  so  intimate;  their  interests  are 
so  interdeiMiiident;  general  rules  of  life  are  held  so  much  in  common,  that  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  is  not  only  a  noble  ideal,  a  mandate  of  Providence,  but  a 
necessity  of  our  daily  existence.  We  have  shortened  distances,  changing  the 
old  idea  of  space.  We  interehange  millions  of  tons  of  commodities;  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  little  culture  we  speak  several  languages;  we  travel  easily  aiul  comfortably 
over  great  jiarts  of  the  earth.  We  have  created  the  same  environment  with  the 
.same  principles  of  morality  and  justie**  everywhere.  That  is  a  reality  in  all  tnir 
modern  world. 

Moreover,  if  community  of  stmtiment  and  interest  exists  in  a  land  which  bears 
the  same  name  throughout,  has  had  the  same  discoverers,  has  developed  the  same 
historical  conditions,  is  governed  by  the  same  institutions,  and  strives  toward 
the  same  aspirations,  then  political  unity,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  the  natural  conse- 
ipience  and  a  categorical  imperative  of  events. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  acknowledge  the  facts  and  to  carry  them 
always  toward  higher  purposes.  So  when  .James  Cl.  Ulaine,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  convoked  the  first  Pan  -American  Conference,  he  was  realizing 
what  was  already  in  the  nature  of  things.  Likewise,  when  the  delegates  from  all 
the  -Americas  have  taken  action  at  six  Pan  -American  Conferences  they  have 
followed  the  indications  of  previously  established  events-  The  Pan  -American 
organization,  which  has  now  tH.‘en  in  existence  for  42  years,  has  its  nnits  in  the 
first  period  of  the  past  century,  in  the  very  geographical  structure,  and  in  the 
history  of  -America. 

I  desire  to  address  especially  the  young  people.  The  work  of  con.solidating 
Pan  -Americanism  rests  i)articularly  ui)on  them.  The  work  of  harmonizing 
actual  facts  with  the  psychology  of  the  jHiople  of  our  21  republics  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  future  by  spirits  having  great  freedom,  by  minds  without  prejudices, 
by  hearts  with  sincere  love.  Generations  of  the  past  have  created  the  great 
frame  of  Pan  -Americanism  and  erected  the  structure;  the  near  future  will  give  to 
it  the  real  soul. 

We  have  initiated  trends  toward  economic  and  political  understandings,  similar 
juridical  institutions,  reciprocal  sanitary  defense,  intellectual  coo|)eration,  and 
have  undertaken  many  other  important  mutual  activities;  youth  must  con¬ 
summate  and  improve  all  these  activities  and  carry  them  to  completion  with 
generous  mind,  without  any  ill-advised  idea  of  obtaining  Inmefit  to  the  prejudice 
ttf  others.  From  the  youth  of  to-day  will  spring  the  statesmen  of  to-morrow. 
They  must  accept  now,  at  an  age  when  culture  is  the  education  of  the  spirit,  tho.se 
principles  which  we  ajipreciate  in  all  their  importance  but  which  for  historical 
reasons  have  never  fully  ixmetrated  our  minds.  The  youth  of  to-day  will  apply 
the  material  heritage  which  we  lx;queath  to  them  with  the  highest  moral  results 

.At  the  present  moment  youth  has  also  another  mission,  a  mission  equally 
important — to  know  the  basis  of  Pan  .Americanism,  to  understand  the  feelings 
and  ideas  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  other  nations  of  America;  to  speak  their 
languages;  to  frequent  the  institutions  where  any  -American  can  meet  and  under¬ 
stand  other  Americans  from  distant  latitudes;  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  modes 
of  life,  methods  of  business,  political  systems,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere.  By  fulfilling  this  mission  they  will  acquire 
knowledge  of  immense  reciprocal  value. 
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STI  DKNT  KXKKt'ISES  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  I  NTON 

The  (ioverniiit:  Hoard  and  reiiresentalives  of  Washiniiton  universities  and  liiKli  schools  participated  in  tlic 
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Ill  the  capital  of  every  one  of  the  other  20  American  repuljlics,  jK'ople  arc 
asseinhled  as  we  are  here,  all  animated  by  the  same  ftHiling  of  solidarity.  I  hojx* 
that  every  year  we  sliall  convene  for  identical  ceremonies,  devoting  onr  best 
thoughts  on  this  day  to  tlie  practical  achievements  and  great  ideals  of  Pan 
Americanism. 

Sr.  (’arlos  II.  I..ep,  of  Chile,  a  student  at  Georgetown  Universitj', 
re.sponded  for  Latin  America  in  the  following  words; 

VnpiT'cedented  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  the  example  of  the  21  Republics 
comprising  the  States  of  the  New  World  which,  since  their  inception  more  than 
a  century  ago,  have  lived  in  the  most  iierfect  tranquillity  and  harmony  known  to 
man. 

Predetermined  by  nature  herself  to  collaboration  and  solidarity,  and  imbued 
with  the  ideals  of  the  French  philosophers  and  encyclojxjdists,  they  early  severed 
tlieir  political  ties  with  the  Old  World  and  established  themselves  as  indeiiendent 
nations.  Founded  on  the  principles  of  lilierty,  fraternity,  and  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  obliged  to  work  out  their  common  destiny  on  the  same  continent, 
and  at  approximately  the  same  eixich,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  feel 
drawn  together  and  unite  more  and  more  amongst  themselves. 

Free  from  the  traditions  of  aggression  and  greed  which  liave  been  so  character- 
i.stic  of  life  in  the  Old  World,  we,  the  Republics  of  .America,  inspired  by  the  very 
generosity  with  which  nature  has  showered  her  gifts  iqjon  us,  have  since  the 
beginning  of  our  existence  shown  a  willingness  to  coojxirate  and  live  in  harmony 
with  our  sister  States.  Realizing  very  early  in  our  lives  the  obligation  we  had 
to  consolidate  these  principles  by  a  more  perfect  union,  from  mere  noninterference 
with  one  another  we  quickly  passed  to  confederation,  and  Bolivar’s  ideal  of  a 
united  .America  is  now  fast  becoming  a  reality. 
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For  many  years  our  countries  V)y  common  consent  have  been  congregating 
in  great  assemblies  in  order  to  strengthen  our  already  close  ties  of  friendshii),  and 
help  one  another  in  the  solution  of  the  many  and  difficult  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted.  This  spirit  of  union  and  cooperation,  however,  in  order  to 
grow  and  endure  must  liecome  a  vital  force  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us,  and 
our  purely  political  and  economic  interests  must  be  subordinated  to  our  intel¬ 
lectual  and  cultural  ties.  To  say  that  this  side  of  our  friendship  has  been  ignored 
would  be  to  repudiate  the  years  of  labor  of  our  educational  agencies,  the  numerous 
congresses  intended  to  bring  into  closer  contact  men  of  our  different  countries, 
and  the  offering  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  by 
t)ur  different  universities  and  governments. 

The  task,  however,  has  just  commenced,  and  we,  the  students  of  America, 
must  endeavor  to  carry  on  what  has  been  so  successfully  initiated  by  past  gener¬ 
ations.  .\s  yet  unaffected  by  the  prejudices  of  our  elders,  we  are  in  a  far  better 
lK).sition  to  appreciate  eacli  otlier’s  cultures  and  to  tolerate  our  relative  differ¬ 
ences.  Because  of  this  advantage  it  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  us,  the  citizens  of 
to-morrow,  that  the  responsiliility  for  the  future  of  Pan  Americanism  rests. 

Our  duty  is  apparent,  and  our  task  the  development  of  a  broader  criterion 
through  the  study  of  each  other’s  history  and  problems.  Only  thus  armed  with 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  ourselves,  shall  we  avoid  the  misunderstandings  and  disa¬ 
greements  which  are  the  result  of  ignorance  and  intolerance.  For  over  a  century 
our  countries  have  lived  in  the  most  jxjrfect  state  of  peace  and  cooperation  that 
history  can  record,  and  God  willing,  we,  the  future  citizens  of  Pan  America,  will 
strive  our  utmost  to  insure  its  preservation. 

Mr.  Edwin  McClintock,  a  Western  Hifjh  School  student,  spoke  for 
the  United  States,  as  follows: 

What  have  the  Americas  had  in  common?  A  background  of  history  and  tra¬ 
dition;  their  discoverer,  Columbus;  then,  Washington  and  Bolivar;  San  Martin 
and  Lincoln;  struggles  fur  liberty  and  independence;  the  same  ideals  and  form 
of  government. 

Occupying  adjacent  continents,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  wide 
seas,  possessing  the  same  desire  for  wider  friendships,  with  mutual  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  trade,  and  with  common  needs  and  aspirations,  is  it  nc»  natural 
that  these  countries  should  enjoy  a  close  relationship? 

Why  have  they  not  achieved  more  fully  the  cooperation  which  would  yield 
such  great  mutual  advantages?  Obstacles  have  been  the  isolation  of  distance, 
differences  of  language,  customs,  and  temperament,  and  the  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  people  of  the  several  countries  of  each  other’s  particular  problems 
and  viewpoints. 

These  influences  have  tended  to  separate  us,  to  make  us  alien  to  each  other, 
and  so  misunderstanding  has  been  easy. 

To-day  the  barriers  to  the  friendly  cooperation  and  mutual  help  of  the 
Americas  are  being  broken  down.  Ease,  quickness,  and  tremendous  increa.se  of 
communication  have  brought  our  countries  closer  together  than  ever  before. 

But  there  is  another,  far  more  fundamental  method  of  attaining  better  rela¬ 
tions.  That  method  lies  in  establishing  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  each 
other  by  interchange  and  appreciation  of  our  respective  intellectual  and  cultural 
achievements. 

Latin  America,  the  vivid  colorful  coiiibination  of  age-old  civilizations  with  the 
culture  of  the  Conquistadors;  and  the  I'nited  States,  with  its  original  vital  devel¬ 
opment  from  the  merging  of  old-world  influences  and  its  Anglo-Saxon  heritage, 
must  meet,  augment  ea<'h  other,  and  jirofit  from  the  meeting. 


TKKK  IM.ANTIXd  AT  TIIK  I’AX  AMKKICAX  VXIOX 


The  |)laiitine  of  h  tree  coiiimeiiioral  inn  the  first  ol)servaiu-e  of  Pan  American  Day  concliide<i  the  afternoon 
l>rogramat  the  Pan  American  fnion.  Mrs.  Andrew  ('arnetcie  was  an  inlereste<i  sfier-tator  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  in  which  each  memlier  of  the  Oovernini;  Hoard  assisted. 
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The  great  Pan  Aineriean  I’nion  lias  been  foremost  in  promoting  cultural  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  nations.  By  sponsoring  exchange  of  books,  instructors, 
methods  of  education,  and  students;  by  arranging  inter-American  exhibitions  of 
art,  literature,  and  music,  it  has  made  great  strides  toward  an  increased  reali¬ 
zation  of  our  mutual  ideas  and  ideals. 

This  is  prophetic  of  the  future.  The  best  way  to  become  acquainted  is  in 
friendly  talk.  But  a  problem  can  not  be  discussed  unless  the  attitudes  and 
peculiarities  of  the  participants  are  understood  and  met.  If  we  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  our  friends  through  their  ideas  and  culture,  then  it  is  easy  to  act  in  accord 
with  them. 

Think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  a  vista  of  possibilities  opens  before  a  new 
Pan  America,  based  upon  a  similarity  of  interests,  united  by  a  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  going  forward  to  a  common  destiny  as  a  dominating  factor 
in  the  world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  miniature  standards  containino: 
the  flajjs  of  the  21  Republics,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
were  presented  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  representatives  of  the 
several  schools  and  colleges  participating  in  the  ceremonies.  These 
gifts  were  made  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Chester  D.  Pugsley, 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

At  the  close  of  the  e.xercises  on  the  esplanade,  to  which  the  Navy 
Band  had  contributed  with  several  selections,  the  membei-s  of  the 
(Joverning  Board  passed  to  an  inclosure  on  the  lawn,  marked  by  21 
standards,  each  hearing  the  Hag  of  one  of  the  Pan  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  I'here,  in  the  presence  of  the  student  representatives  and  other 
guests,  a  sturdy  oak  was  planted  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
observance  of  Pan  American  Day,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  each  nation  throwing  a  shovelful  of 
earth  around  the  roots.  Simultaneously  hundreds  of  doves  were 
freed,  and  as  they  rose  into  the  blue  sky  they  appeared  to  be  wing¬ 
ing  their  way  southward  to  carrj'  a  message  of  good  fellowship  to  all 
the  countries  represented  in  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Pan  American  Day  in  Washington. 

Tn  the  evening  a  program  of  Latin  American  music  was  given  in 
(he  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Americas  by  the  United  States  Marine  Band, 
to  a  large  and  distinguished  audience  composed  of  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  oflicials  of  the  (Jovernment  of  the  Ignited  States, 
and  other  guests.  The  vocal  soloists,  Srta.  Josefina  Meca,  of  Uuba, 
and  Sr.  H4ctor  de  Lara,  of  Mexico,  were  warmly  greeted. 

In  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletix  some  of  the  ceremonies  commemo¬ 
rating  the  first  Pan  American  Day  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Latin  America  will  be  described. 


SUMMARY  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  WORK 
IN  THE  AMERICAS  IN  1929  AND  1930' 

III.  ARCH/EOLOGlCAL  WORK  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
liv  Caul  E.  Guthe,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1). 

Museum  i>f  Anlhropology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arhur,  Mich. 

IX  the  summary  of  archisological  field  work  in  Nortli  America 
published  in  the  March,  1929,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  ITiion,  I  divided  the  activities  of  those  archaeologists 
interested  in  the  northern  continent  into  three  groups  according  to 
the  general  problems  considered.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  the  New  World,  the  second  with  the  development 
of  the  peripheral  cultures  of  the  continent,  and  the  third  with  the  rise 
and  spread  of  the  cultures  acquainted  with  agriculture.  The  research 
of  the  past  two  years  will  again  be  discussed  under  this  grouping. 

The  discoveries  at  Folsom,  N.  Mex.,  in  1928  stimulated  interest  in 
the  antiquity  of  man  in  North  America.  During  both  of  the  field 
seasons  under  discussion  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  done  reconnaissance  work  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  searching  for  additional  traces  of  the  Folsom  culture.  Other 
organizations  working  in  this  general  region  have  also  kept  it  in  mind. 
Doctor  Kenaud,  of  the  University  of  Denver,  while  surveying  eastern 
Colorado,  found  what  he  believes  to  be  traces  of  the  Folsom  people. 
Possible  evidences  of  early  man  have  come  to  light  in  Texas  near 
Abilene,  where  traces  of  human  occupation  have  been  found  24  to 
27  feet  below  the  surface.  A  number  of  the  stone  artifacts  are  rela¬ 
tively  simple  and  show  definite  patina.  Of  course  their  geological 
age  must  be  detennined  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  physio¬ 
graphic  conditions  of  the  region.  In  western  Nebraska,  where  Mr. 
Harold  Cook,  fonnerly  with  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
has  oi^anized  the  Cook  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Agate,  the 
accidental  finding  of  flaked  implements  in  an  old  consolidated  fresh¬ 
water  mud  deposit  has  brought  the  locality  to  the  attention  of  the 
archaeologist. 

By  far  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  this  great  problem  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Harrington,  of  the  Southwest  Museum  of 
Los  Angeles,  working  in  association  with  palaeontologists  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the  fall  of  1929,  he  found  a  cave 

>  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  article,  on  archspolugical  work  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America, 
apiieared  in  tlie  Billktin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  April,  iy3l. 
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near  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  known  as  Gypsum  Cave  because  of  its  mineral 
deposits.  Attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  the  finding  of  Basket 
Maker  objects  on  the  surface  of  extensive  deposits  in  the  inner  cham¬ 
bers.  In  January,  1930,  he  began  excavations  there,  which  were 
suspended  during  the  hot  summer  months,  but  were  resumed  on 
November  1,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  while  the  surface  material 
(“ould  be  recognized  culturally,  every  room  of  the  cave  yielded  some¬ 
thing  pointing  toward  occupation  by  a  people  older  than  the  Basket 
Makers  and  apparently  associated  with  extinct  Pleistocene  animals 


RESTOKATION  OF  THE  OKOUNl)  SLOTH  NOTlIROTIl KKU  M 

AiiionK  the  discoveries  made  at  (lypsum  ('ave,  Nev..  in  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Harrington,  of  the  South¬ 
west  .MiLseiini,  Los  Angeles,  were  ground  sloth  remains. 


such  as  the  native  American  horse,  two  species  of  indigenous  catnels, 
and  the  ground  sloth  Nothrotherium.  Mr.  Harrington  writes: 
“Among  the  evidences  pointing  to  the  association  of  man  with  the 
extinct  animals  were  pieces  of  a  cane  torch  lying  beside  the  bones  of 
a  baby  sloth,  under  undisturbed  strata  and  in  an  unburned  area;  a 
collection  of  sticks  burned  on  one  end,  evidently  the  remains  of  a 
torch,  under  a  solid  undisturbed  layer  of  unburned  sloth  dung;  a 
stone  dart  point  between  two  layers  of  burned  sloth  dung  and  within 
a  yard  of  a  sloth  bone  on  the  same  level;  a  piece  of  a  wooden  dart 
shaft  under  a  layer  of  sloth  dung;  two  other  dart  points  at  the  bottom 


K<»SS1I,  IVOKV  <»HJK<  T 
KK(»M  VI.ASKV 


The  most  iiileresliiiK  urt-hiie- 
oliif!i('iil  siiecimens  fr<>ni  the 
reicion  of  the  western 
Kskiino,  are  those  in  ‘los<il 
ivory,’  the  term  lieinit  ap¬ 
plied  to  walrus  ivory  that 
throuRh  long  lying  in  the 
ground  has  assumed  more 
or  less  of  a  iiearly  yellow, 
variegate<l,  sofiia-hrown  or 
hlaek  eolor,”  remarks  Dr. 
Ales  llrdli^ka  in  his  ‘.Xn- 
thropological  Survey  in 
Aliiska.’  puhlishe<l  hy  the 
Hiireaii  of  .\meiieun  Kth- 
tiology.  I'pper:  Fossil 
i  vory  need  le  eases  and  s|»-ar- 
heads  of  fine  workmanship, 
Irom  the  northern  liering 
Sea  region.  I.ower:  Old 
fossil  ivory  ohjeets.  That 
to  the  right,  whieh  is  deoi- 
rated  on  tioth  sides,  is  almost 
elassie  in  lorm. 


From  ’‘Antbropotuftical  Survey  in  Atueka' 
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of  a  rock  slide  in  the  top  of  which  and  almost  directly  above  them  lay 
a  sloth  skull;  frajiments  of  two  painted  dart  shafts  at  a  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface  (about  10  feet)  beneath  a  laj^er  containing: 
pieces  of  sloth  dung:  and  hair;  and  most  important  of  all,  the  finding: 
of  a  small  bed  of  charcoal  at  a  depth  of  about  8  feet  from  the  surface 
beneath  two  layers  of  sloth  manure.” 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  information  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  America  is  gradually  accumulating  and  that  we  may  hope 
for  some  clear-cut  and  irrefutable  evidence  either  for  or  against  the 
hypothesis  of  Pleistocene  man  in  the  New  World  in  the  near  future. 

Of  the  regions  occupied  by  the  peripheral  nonagricultural  groups 
of  North  America,  that  which  has  received  the  most  attention  in  the 
past  two  years  is  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  continued  its  investigations  begun  there  several  years 
ago.  Doctor  Hrdli6ka,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
devoted  the  field  seasons  of  both  years  to  a  study  of  the  physical 
anthropology  of  both  the  living  and  the  extinct  peoples  of  the  region. 
In  1929  he  continued  the  work  he  had  begun  in  1926  along  the  Yukon 
River,  finding  no  clear  line  of  separation  either  culturally  or  physi¬ 
cally  between  the  Eskimo  of  the  lower  and  the  Indians  of  the  middle 
Yukon.  The  lower  river  culture  was  richer  than  that  of  the  middle 
stretches,  but  an  extensive  study  of  the  archaeology  of  the  region  is 
practically  impossible  because  of  the  heavy  erosion  and  the  shifting 
of  the  stream  channels.  In  1930  Doctor  Hrdlicka  visited  the  Kus- 
kokwim  River  Valle^y,  which  formerly  had  a  considerable  Eskimo 
population.  From  the  existing  and  abandoned  village  sites  he  was 
able  to  secure  an  important  collection  of  measurements  on  living 
peoples  and  on  skeletal  remains  which  will  clarify  the  physical 
affinities  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Collins,  jr.,  also  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  spent  his  third  and  fourth  field  seasons  in  Alaska,  concen¬ 
trating  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  which  he  had  visited  in  previous 
years.  The  geographical  relationships  of  the  several  middens  exam¬ 
ined  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island  and  the  collection  of  a  large 
«|uantily  of  specimens  make  it  possible  to  outline  rather  definitely 
the  major  developments  in  the  Bering  Sea  culture  from  the  oldest 
known  stage  of  Eskimo  culture,  which  is  ancestral  to  the  Thule  cul¬ 
ture.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Old  Bering  Sea  culture  had  its 
origin  in  northeastern  Siberia  somewhere  between  the  Anadyr  and 
Kolyama  Rivers. 

The  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  also  has  worked 
in  Alaska  during  both  field  seasons.  E.xcavations  in  1929,  continuing 
work  begun  in  Thule  culture  sites  near  Point  Barrow  in  1919,  dis¬ 
closed  architectural  features,  and  smaller  objects  showing  definite 
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cultural  allinities  with  the  bottcr-known  eastern  phase  of  the  Thule 
culture.  In  1930  this  museum  investigated  village  sites  on  Prince 
William  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet.  In  the  former  region* the  cultures 
had  not  changed  greatly  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
Russian  conquest,  and  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  northwest 
coast  Indians.  Two  cidtures  were  found  in  the  latter  region.  One 
was  very  old,  similar  to  that  of  the  Eskimo  of  Kodiac  and  Prince 
William  Sound,  and  the  other  was  a  more  modern  culture  of  late  pre- 


SIMII, \K  KNIVES  FK(»M 
Win ELY  SEPARATE 
REOIONS 

“The  art  shown  by  these 
objects,  the  conventional- 
ir.ation,  and  esper'ially  the 
de''orations,  api>ear  to  show 
aflinity  on  one  hand  to 
fleeiier  eastern  Asia  and  on 
the  other  to  those  of  the 
A  inerican  nort  h west  <-oast 
and  even  lower,”  says 
Or.  -Mes  UrdlKka  in  ‘An- 
throiK>locical  Survey  in 
Alaska,’  Top:  Ivory  han¬ 
dle  of  a  late  palaeolithic 
poiKnard  from  France, 
carved  in  the  likeness  of  a 
reindeer.  la'ft:  Two  knives 
of  fossil  mammoth  ivory  re¬ 
cently  made  by  an  Eskimo 
of  Seward  Peninsula,  .Msiska. 
Each  handle  hears  the 
<-arve<1  fiiiurc  of  a  crouch  intt 
animal,  (tiifts  to  the  I’.  'J. 
National  Museum  by 
Doctor  llrdli£ka.)  Kittht: 
Two  ancient  ceremonial 
.Mexican  olesidian  knives, 
with  handles  in  the  form  of 
crouchimt  ficures  entirely 
(•overe<l  with  mosaic  of  tur- 
<|Uoisc  and  other  minerals. 


Fnitii  *‘Anthrop<»l(tcicai  Sunry  iu  AiaHka*' 

Russian  and  Russian  times,  basically  Athapascan  but  showing  Eskimo 
influence. 

These  Alaskan  investigations  have  done  much  to  acquaint  us  with 
some  of  the  geographical  and  cultural  problems  of  the  early  Asiatic 
migrants.  The  evidence  is  ver>’  naturally  showing  that  the  problem 
is  not  a  sim])le  one,  and  also  that  considerably  more  work  must  be  done 
before  the  relationships  between  the  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  are 
understood. 
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Archaeological  field  work  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  has 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  southern  California.  The  San  Diego 
Museum  continued  the  survey  of  the  Mojave  Sink  region  begun  in 
1926,  recording  sites  and  petroglyphs  and  collecting  sherds.  In  1929 
a  study  was  made  of  shell  middens  along  the  coast  of  San  Diego 
County,  where  stratigraphic  evidence  was  found  for  three  or  four 
distinct  cultures.  In  1930  this  museum  devoted  much  of  its  time  to 
San  Nicolas  Island,  where  again  stratigraphic  evidence  seemed  to 
show  the  existence  of  three  cultures,  in  spite  of  the  badly  disturbed 
condition  caused  by  relic  hunters. 

In  1929  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  was  enabled,  through  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Charles  Van  Bergen,  to  begin  an  examination  of  Chumash 
village  sites  northwest  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  which  yielded  literally 
thousands  of  specimens  of  stone,  bone,  and  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Harrington  at  Gypsum  Cave, 
the  Southwest  Museum  last  year  also  studied  caves  in  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  and  Riverside  Counties  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  contained 
pottery,  baskets,  wood  and  stone  implements,  most  of  which  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  Kawia  Indians  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  white  man. 

In  the  fall  of  1930  Mr.  Stirling,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  examined  the  archaeological  assets  of  northeastern  Nevada 
from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  future  excavations.  The  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  sent  a  field  party  to  south¬ 
ern  Idaho  in  1929,  hoping  to  extend  the  northern  limits  of  the  cultures 
of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Although  the  results  were  negative  on  this 
point,  a  number  of  interesting  camp  and  cave  sites  were  found.  In 
one  of  these  caves  overlooking  the  Snake  River,  several  occupational 
layers,  all  apparently  of  the  same  culture,  indicated  the  cave  had 
been  used  as  a  temporary  camping  site.  In  the  Columbia-Frazier 
region  of  the  west  coast.  Dr.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Canada,  visited  some  shell  heaps  during  the  summer  of  1929  and 
jihotographed  a  number  of  archeological  specimens  in  private  col¬ 
lections.  He  continued  his  recording  and  preservation  of  petroglyphs, 
principally  on  Hornby  Island.  No  field  work  has  been  reported  from 
this  region  for  1930.  The  simpler  cultures  of  central  and  eastern 
Canada  were  not  studied  archeologically  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  majority  of  the  archanilogical  field  parties  on  this  continent 
concerned  themselves  with  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the  cultures 
acquainted  with  agriculture.  These  may  be  divided  regionally  into 
the  Northeast  Woodlands,  the  SoutheastWoodlands,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  Southwest. 

A^ortheast  Woodlands. — The  most  northern  agricultural  groups 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  F'or 
several  years  the  National  Museum  of  Canada  has  devoted  a  part  of 
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its  efforts  to  a  study  of  this  area.  Mr.  W.  .1.  Wintembei^  spent  tlie 

1929  season  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  found  traces 
of  Eskimo  occupation  in  10  localities,  at  least  2  of  which  contained 
material  resembling;  that  of  the  Cape  Dorset  Eskimo  culture.  In 

1930  he  returned  to  this  general  region,  finding  very  few  evidences  of 
Indian  occupation  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Later,  in  eastern  New  Brunswick,  he  obtained  a  fair  quantity 
of  material  from  a  pre-European  Micmac  site.  The  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Ileye  Foundation,  sent  an  expedition  in  1930  to 
Cape  Breton  Island  in  Nova  Scotia.  South  of  the  international 
line,  Phillips  Academy  of  Andover  continued  its  study  of  Maine 
archaeology,  begun  many  years  ago,  by  sending  a  party  in  1929  to 
the  Geoi^es  River  region  above  Thomaston,  Me.  In  1930  Dr.  W.  K. 
Moorehead,  of  this  institution,  cooperating  with  a  number  of  local 
organizations,  conducted  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  Merrimac 
River  Valley  in  New  England. 

Further  south,  on  Long  Island,  the  active  Long  Island  Chapter  of 
the  New  York  State  Archaeological  Association  continued  during 
both  1929  and  1930  the  excavation  of  extensive  village  sites  on 
Noyack  Bay,  Southampton,  and  at  Wickham  Creek,  Cutchogue, 
gathering  a  collection  of  pottery  and  implements,  some  of  which, 
found  during  1929,  resemble  those  of  the  famous  Trenton  argillite 
culture.  The  New  Jersey  State  Museum,  which  was  reorganized  in 
the  spring  of  1929,  jdans  to  continue  the  archaeological  survey  of  the 
State  and  to  study  some  of  the  more  strategic  sites. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  efforts  of  Miss  Frances  Dorrance  over  a  jieriod 
of  years  resulted  in  the  organization  in  1929  of  the  Society  for 
Pennsylvania  Archaeology.  Three  expeditions  were  sent  out  that 
year.  The  first  of  these  excavated  mounds  near  Halifax  and  Academia 
and  did  survey  work  in  the  general  region.  A  second  expedition, 
working  with  the  Westmoreland-Fayette  Branch  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  made  a  survey  of  the  region  near 
West  Overton,  which  was  extended  over  a  larger  area  during  1930. 
A  third  expedition,  conducted  jointly  for  part  of  the  season  by  the 
Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  investigated  a  camp  site  on  the  Sus(|ue- 
hanna,  in  which  material  was  found  indicating  relationship  with 
Algonkian,  Andaste,  and  Iroquoian  cultures.  In  1930  most  of  the 
energy  of  the  society  was  devoted  to  the  recording  and  reproduction 
of  the  pictographs  along  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Safe  Harbor 
and  to  a  study  of  village  sites  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  latter  work 
a  remarkable  series  of  vessels,  many  of  which  were  unbroken,  was 
found. 

North  of  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  State,  the  Rochester  Museum 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  formerly  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum, 
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under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  has  continued  its  care¬ 
ful  study  of  western  New  York  archaeology.  Each  season  field  parties 
from  this  museum  examine  a  number  of  sites.  The  more  important 
of  those  investigated  during  1929  were  a  Wenroe,  or  Neutral,  site  near 
Buffalo;  a  Cayuga  site  in  Cayuga  County  containing  evidence  of  an 
aboriginal  culture  in  use  as  late  as  1779;  and  an  Algonkian  burial 
site  along  the  lake  shore.  In  1930,  work  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Binghamton  disclosed  unexpected  ceramic  evidences  of  a 
strangely  mixed  Iroquois-Algonkian  culture,  thereby  raising  many 
interesting  detailed  problems.  Later  in  tbe  season  Doctor  Parker 
visited  Mr.  Cadzow’s  party  near  Safe  Harbor,  Pa. 

dust  north  of  the  eastern  Great  Lakes  the  National  Museum  of 
Canada  excavated,  during  1930,  a  pre-J^uropean  Neutral  Iroquoian 
site  in  southwestern  Ontario,  obtaining  material  belonging  to  a 

A  I'l.ATFOlIM  TOMACCO 
IMCE  IN  KKFIOY  OF  A 
KAC’f’OON 

From  n  nioiind  in  soiitiurn 
Ohioexcavnted  by  Dr.  F^.  F. 

( been  man. 


Courtesy  of  Emerson  F.  Greenmsn 

transitional  period  before  the  full  blossoming  of  the  Neutral  culture. 
About  tbe  same  time,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
McDonald- Warren  Foundation  (Three  Oaks,  Mich.)  Expedition 
found  a  prehistoric  burial  under  limestone  slabs  on  La  Clocbe  Island, 
in  Georgian  Bay. 

The  research  work  of  Doctor  Parker  in  New  York  State  and  of 
Mr.  Wintembei*g  in  ('anada  has  resulted  in  a  rather  clear  outline  of 
the  pre-Columbian  culture  of  the  Iroqiiois,  which  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  south  well 
into  Pennsylvania.  In  the  summer  of  1929  the  Ohio  State  Archaeo¬ 
logical  and  Historical  Society,  working  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  e.xcavated  13  sites  and  identified  6  others  as  Iroquois  by  surface 
material.  In  the  spring  of  1930  two  more  village  sites  just  south  of 
Cleveland  yielded  quantities  of  animal  bones,  many  artifacts,  and  a 
number  of  whole  pots  of  Iroquois  type.  In  the  vicinity  of  Akron, 
50SWj— 31— Bull.  5 - 3 
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Ohio,  two  other  sites,  fortified  as  were  those  near  Cleveland,  yielded 
ineajrer  results.  Then  in  July  an  Iroquois  villafje  site  and  two  Hope- 
well  mounds  near  Huron,  in  Erie  County,  were  examined.  The 
former  yielded  20  skeletons  and  a  comparatively  small,  but  distinctive, 
collection  of  artifacts.  The  latter,  which  are  the  first  examples  of 
Hopewell  culture  to  he  examined  in  northern  Ohio,  contained  such 
material  as  silver-covered  copper  ear  spools  and  platform  pipes. 
Farther  south  in  Ohio,  Doctor  Greenman,  of  this  society,  continued 
the  investifration  of  the  better  known  Ohio  cultures  by  spending  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1929  upon  a  Fort  Ancient  villagce  site  near 
Middletown,  three  small  mounds  just  west  of  the  famous  Seip  Mound 
in  Ross  County,  and  a  preliminary  survey  of  sites  nlon^  the  Ohio 
River.  In  1930  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  was  devoted  to  the 
excavation  of  a  lar^je  mound  of  the  Adena  type  near  Athens,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  A  sin^rle  burial  was  found  in  a  pre¬ 
tentious  suhfloor  rectaiifrular  tomb  about  (i  feet  in  depth. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1930  the  Mustuim  of  the  Univei*sity  of 
Pennsylvania  examined  a  conical  mound  on  the  east  hank  of  the 
Ohio  River  at  Beechhottom,  W.  Va.,  which  jiroved  to  he  related  to 
the  Adena  culture  remains  of  Ohio.  The  sin<;le  {jrave  in  the  center 
and  below  the  original  surface  was  hark  lined  and  showed  no  traces 
of  a  log  sepulcher.  The  dark  soil  of  the  mound  contained  a  number  of 
artifacts,  including  9  complete  and  13  fragmentary  tubular  pipes  of 
the  Adena  type. 

The  survey  begun  in  1928  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Bureau  has 
been  continued  during  the  succeeding  two  years.  The  work  in  the 
Whitewater  River  Valley  was  completed  in  1929.  During  this  final 
season  a  laq;e  mound  was  e.xcavated  in  Randolph  County  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  river.  A  rectangular  pit,  dug  in  the  center  of  the 
mound  and  below  the  former  ground  surface,  contained  a  single 
burial,  with  which  was  associated  a  ceremonial  skull.  Evidences  of 
a  complex  burial  structure  and  some  interesting  specimens,  including 
copper  bracelets  around  which  were  three  layers  of  woven  fabric,  were 
secured.  This  is  the  first  evidence  in  this  State  of  a  high  culture 
similar  to  those  in  Ohio.  In  1930  Mr.  Frank  Setzler,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  this  work  for  the  historical  bureau,  began  a  survey  of 
the  White  River,  beginning  at  its  source  in  Randolph  County.  After 
completing  three  counties,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  but  the  surv'cy  was  continued  by  Mr.  Eggan,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  completed  two  more  counties  and 
began  a  third.  These  three  field  seasons  constitute  an  excellent 
beginning  on  a  systematic  State  survey.  In  the  fall  of  1930  the 
Madison  County  Historical  Society  presented  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
a  group  of  mounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  River,  which  will 
become  a  State  park  of  about  250  acres.  The  Indiana  Department 
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of  C'onscrvation  has  continued  to  increase  the  archaeological  collections 
in  the  State  nuiseuin,  and  durin"  1929  members  of  the  staff  visited 
a  few  sites. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  stratepc  rejdons  in  the 
ujiper  Mississippi  Valley,  for  it  lies  between  the  great  river  itself 
and  the  more  complex  cultures  to  the  east,  and  in  the  northern  part 
embraces  some  of  the  western  cultures  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  archaeological  activity 
in  this  State  has  increased  during  the  past  two  years.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  has  continued  the  survey  of  southern  and  central 
Illinois  begun  several  years  ago  by  Ur.  Warren  K.  Moorehead, 
sjiending  the  1929  season  in  an  examination  of  a  village  site  near 
Utica,  where  remains  of  snakes  were  found  with  burials.  In  the  fall 


C'ourleoy  of  the  Museum.  Cnivereity  of  Pennaylvsnia 

SKELETON  FOI  NI)  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  MOI  ND 

Excavation  of  an  Indian  mound  at  Reoch  Bottom,  near  Wheelintt,  uncovered  a  skeleton  which  had  been 
richly  decorated  with  shell  and  copper  beads,  seen  at  right  of  illustration. 

of  that  year  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Kelly  accepted  a  position  as  anthropologist 
at  the  university,  and  in  1930  carried  forward  the  excavations  at  the 
village  near  Utica.  A  profusion  of  fire  and  refuse  pits  were  found 
sunk  to  different  depths  from  different  floor  levels,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  provide  interesting  data  on  those  cultures  which  used  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  at  different  times  as  a  highway.  Further  excavation  in 
the  Mitchell  group  of  mounds,  opened  in  1929,  revealed  interesting 
cultural  changes,  including  European  intrusive  burials.  The  data 
from  these  sites  may  be  related  to  those  found  by  Langford  at  Joliet 
in  previous  years  and  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Survey  work  was  also  done  by  the  university  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Wabash  Valley. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  also  continued  its  well-arranged 
field  policy  adopted  several  years  ago.  In  1929  a  mound  near  Quincy 
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was  excavated  which  contained  many  skeletons,  a  large  fireplace  in 
the  center,  and  a  number  of  artifacts,  including  some  woven  fabric 
which  could  he  saved.  Excavations  were  also  made  in  a  mound  near 
I’rsa  and  in  a  camp  site  near  Chicago.  Mr.  George  Langford,  who 
was  recently  appointed  research  associate  in  anthropology  at  the 
rniversity  of  Chicago,  spent  some  time  excavating  Adler  Mound 
No.  5  near  Joliet,  where  a  central  burial  chamber  was  found  G  feet 
below  the  ground  surface.  During  both  1929  and  1930  surveys 
were  carried  forward  by  the  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
field  parties  in  several  counties  of  the  State. 

In  1930  the  L^niversity  of  Chicago  centered  its  activities  about 
Lewistown,  in  the  Illinois  River  Valley.  The  students,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fay-Cooper  Cole,  included  five  fellows  from  the 
Laboratory  of  Anthropology  in  Santa  Fe,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
this  party.  One  mound  contained  many  flint  blades,  shell  beads, 
bones,  pipes,  implements  of  copper,  and  other  artifacts,  as  well  as 
loO  skeletons.  All  three  of  the  known  Blufl'  cultures  of  the  region 
were  found  in  one  mound,  making  possible  a  determination  of  their 
age.  Hopewell  remains  were  found  in  the  valley;  in  one  of  these  sites 
log-covered  tombs  and  a  central  burial  pit  were  encountered.  Near 
Liverpool  a  second  Iloiiewell  site  disclosed  below  the  mound  jiroper, 
in  sand  resting  upon  river  gravels,  nine  skeletons  of  long-headed  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  different  from  the  round-headed  tyi)e  associated  with 
the  Bluff  culture.  The,  finding  of  these,  long  heads  beneath  this 
mound  is  the  more  significant  since  similar  skeletons  have  been 
encountered  under  similar  circumstances  by  Mr.  Langford  near 
Joliet. 

To  the  west  of  Illinois,  across  the  Mississij)pi  River,  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa  has  continued  the  archa?ological  investi¬ 
gations  which  resulted  in  the  comiiletion,  in  192S,  of  the  preliminary 
survey  of  the  State.  In  1929  village  sites  were  found  on  the  tops  of 
the  Mississip])i  bluffs  in  eastern  Iowa  which  produced  what  is  known 
as  .\Igonkian  criteria,  although  there  are  also  traces  of  a  different 
cidture.  Along  the  Missouri  blufl’s,  in  the  southwestern  ])art  of  the 
State,  Doctor  Keyes  found  in  1930  distinct  evidences  of  a  fifth  culture 
which  seems  to  be  related  to  those  to  the  west  in  Nebraska.  Excava¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  June  of  this  year  in  the  rock  shelters  on  the  (Vdar 
River  disclosed  material  indicating  that  the  cidture  was  of  a  Wood¬ 
land  or  Algonkian  type. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  during  1929  continued  its  field  work  in  three  western 
counties  of  Wisconsin,  searching  for  new  evidence  of  the  Hopewell 
influences  which  had  been  discovered  the  previous  year.  Although 
nothing  interesting  was  found  on  this  point,  valuable  data  bearing 
upon  important  local  problems  were  obtained.  Several  camp  sites 
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woro  iiivestijratod,  ainonj;  them  one  near  Vernon  County  which  showed 
a  Woodland  Siouan  type  of  culture  superimposed  upon  one  containing 
Aljronkianlike  pottery.  The  adjacent  mounds  were  correlated  with 
the  lower  strata.  In  Crawford  County  Mr.  McKern  excavated  in 
the  Polander  grouj),  finding  burials  covered  by  plats  of  stones  varying 
from  ()  to  25  feet  in  diameter.  In  1930,  the  museum  continued  the 
study  of  the  Schwert  mounds  in  Trempealeau  County.  The  data 
secured  greatly  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  Wisconsin  variant  of 
the  basic  Hopewell  culture. 

The  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society  and  the  State  Historical 
Museum  of  Wisconsin,  working  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Brown,  continued  the  surveys  and  investigations  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  these  institutions  for  a  good  many  years.  The  present 
records  show  1 1  ,()0t)  earthworks  and  over  (iOO  camp  and  village  sites 
ill  the  State.  In  addition  to  recording  and  marking  the  major  an- 
ti(|uities,  the  society  has  also  made  a  survey  of  the  Indian  pottery 
ill  the  several  Wisconsin  museums. 

Within  the  (Jreat  Lakes  region  itself,  archaeological  work  in  Michi¬ 
gan  has  been  done  by  the  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  the  university, 
in  1929  a  reconnaissance  was  made  of  Oceania,  Mecosta,  and  Newaygo 
('ounties,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  For  several  years  the 
museum  has  been  compiling  data  for  an  archaeological  atlas  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  which  at  the  close  of  1930  is  practically  ready  for  publication. 
At  the  reipiest  of  the  State  legislature,  the  university  museums  made 
a  survey  of  Isle  Royal,  in  Lake  Superior.  The  archaeological  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Fred  Dustin,  of  Saginaw,  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  during  the  summers  of  1929  and  1930. 

South  of  the  Ohio  River  lies  a  region  which  has  gained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  buffer  area  between  the  North  and  the  South.  During 
Indian  times  also,  the  State  of  Kentucky  seems  to  have  had  cultures 
ndated  to  those  both  north  and  south  of  it.  Several  years  ago  the 
Fniversity  of  Kentucky  began  a  systematic  survey  and  study  of  the 
archaeological  remains  within  the  State.  In  continuing  this  policy, 
e.xcavations  were  made  in  rock  shelters  in  eastern  Kentucky  during 
the  early  summers  of  both  1929  and  1930.  These  yielded  a  great 
variety  of  artifacts,  including  textiles,  matting,  bags,  and  moccasins. 
The  latter  half  of  the  1929  season  was  devoted  to  excavations  in  a 
village  site  in  Logan  County  containing  07  mounds.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  discovery  was  an  earthen  pit  walled  with  limestone  in  which  the 
temperatures  had  been  sufficiently  high  to  reduce  the  rock  to  lime. 
During  1930,  e.xcavations  were  carried  on  in  Crittenden  County, 
near  the  Ohio  River,  disclosing  a  domiciliary  mound  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  potsherds,  and  on  the  Tennessee  border,  where 
a  stone  grave  cemetery  was  investigated. 
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Southeastern  Woodlands. — Considerable  aetivity  has  been  shown  by 
the  recently  organized  East  Tennessee  Archaeolofjioal  Society,  with 
headcjiiarters  in  Chattanooga.  Its  first  field  season,  that  of  1930,  was 
devoted  to  surveying  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  excavating 
three  conical  mounds  near  the  Tennessee  River.  Particular  attention 
is  being  paid  to  a  complete  survey  of  the  sites  along  this  river  between 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  because  locations  for  17  dams  in  this 
region  have  been  authorized  by  the  (iovernment,  and  construction 
on  some  of  them  has  been  started. 


Courteay  of  Aliil>atna  Muaeum  of  Natural  llUtor)* 


SKKI.ETONS  IN'  ALA¬ 
BAMA  -MOINI) 

Kemnins  of  a  feiimlo  adult  and 
inlant  disclosed  diirintt  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Moundville 
under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Jones.  Of  inter¬ 
est  are  the  vessels  at  the 
head  of  the  adult  and  in- 
verterl  ves.sel  over  skull  of 
infant. 


In  the  Southeastern  States,  Alabama,  as  before,  has  shown  the 
greatest  amount  of  interest  in  local  archaeology.  The  members  of  the 
Alabama  Anthropological  Society  have  continued  their  surface  collec¬ 
tions  and  occasional  excavations  in  a  number  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  paying  special  attention  to  data  on  the  cultures  associated  with 
urn  burials.  In  1930  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  Histor>’  began 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  archaeology  of  the  State.  During 
the  year  it  acquired  possession  of  the  famous  site  of  Moundville, 
which  had  been  partially  investigated  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  in 
1905  and  1906.  E.xcavations  at  the  site  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Jones,  State  geohfgist  and  director  of  the  museum,  disclosed 
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SOOskeletons  and  resulted  inacatalogueof  over  1,300 entries.  Smaller 
excavations  were  made  at  a  few  other  sites  as  well.  In  1929  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Univei*sity  sent  a  party  to  study  a  vil¬ 
lage  site  on  Stallins  Island  in  the  Savannah  River  above  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  site  proved  to  be  unique,  for  it  is  associated  ceramically  with  only 
six  other  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Florida  Archaeological  Society  of  Tampa  began  the  excavation 
of  a  sand  mound  in  the  fall  of  1928  and  continued  the  study  through 
most  of  1929.  Burials  were  found  at  three  different  levels,  with 
some  evidence  of  culture  variation.  Mr.  M.  W.  Stirling,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  began  a  survey  of  the  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tampa  Bay  in  the  spring  of  1929,  and  conducted  pre¬ 
liminary  excavations  at  several  points  in  Florida.  The  following  year 
the  work  w'as  continued  during  February  and  March,  first  exploring 
the  Ten  Thousand  Island  region  and  then  excavating  a  large  sand 
mound  at  Safety  Harbor,  which  had  evidently  been  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Spanish  contacts  in  Tampa  Bay. 

Some  of  the  culture  traits  found  in  the  southeastern  United  States 
indicate  probable  cultural  relations  with  the  West  Indies.  In  1928 
the  United  States  National  Museum  inaugurated  an  archaeological 
survey  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  work  was  carried  forward 
in  1929,  and  the  third  season  extended  from  January  to  May,  1930. 
During  this  last  period,  e.xcavations  were  made  at  an  Arawak  village 
site  and  cemetery  at  Andres.  Later  a  reconnaissance  was  made  of 
some  of  the  interior  Provinces.  In  addition  to  collecting  human 
skeletal  material  and  artifacts,  especial  attention  was  paid  to  the 
recovery  of  biological  material  from  the  kitchen  middens. 

In  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  become  interested  in 
archaeological  work.  During  1929  investigations  were  made  in  the 
region  between  the  Pearl  and  Yazoo  Rivers,  resulting  in  additional 
data  regarding  types  of  burials  and  variety  of  potterjL  In  1930  the 
work  was  continued  in  the  Natchez  region,  studying  both  historic 
and  prehistoric  Indian  village  sites.  To  the  west  of  the  river.  Dr. 
S.  C.  Dellinger,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  has  continued  his 
archaeological  investigations  of  the  Red  River  countiw’,  particularly 
the  upper  region  of  the  Ouachita  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  field 
work  during  1929  and  1930  has  resulted  in  a  notable  collection  of 
pottery  vessels,  most  of  which  are  unbroken.  Relatively  few  other 
types  of  artifacts  have  been  found. 

The  number  of  organizations  working  on  the  archaeology  of  eastern 
North  America  has  increased  to  26  in  1930.  Of  the  24  doing  field 
work  in  1929,  all  but  4  were  active  last  year.  With  the  e.xception  of 
a  few,  such  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Ohio  State  Archae¬ 
ological  and  Historical  Society,  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society, 
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and  the  Alabama  Anthropological  Society,  most  of  them  have  become 
interested  in  the  area  within  the  past  10  years.  Moreover,  the  great 
majority  are  confining  their  activities  to  this  area,  although  a  few  of 
the  lai^er  institutions  are  also  interested  in  other  regions  in  both  the 
New  and  Old  Worlds. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley, 
it  is  found  that  the  basic  culture  which  gave  rise  to  the  specialized 
Hopewell  culture  of  Ohio  is  widespread,  e.xtending  from  beyond  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Alleghenies.  Similarly,  the  Iroquois  comple.x  is 
also  found  over  a  larger  area  than  e.xpected. 

Stratigraphic  records  continue  to  appear,  and  some  tentative  corre¬ 
lations  of  data  are  being  considered.  Clearly,  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  many  perplexing  problems  of  this  general 
region. 


('ourteay  o(  Junepli  T.  Hall 


SKIM.I.S  r.XKARTUEI) 
IN  KI-OKIDA  MOI  XI) 

Two  of  tile  skulls  of  the  189 
skeletons  eveiivated  in  the 
Tniniui  inouni!  at  Tntnpa, 
Kla..  under  the  direetion 
of  Joseph  J.  Hall.  An  inter¬ 
est  init  fact  is  that  theie  was 
found  the  thickest  skull  ever 
recordeil,  the  niaviiniiin 
thickness  lieinit  H  inch. 
l.*ft:  A  veiy  hifth  tyiie  of 
male  skull.  Kiitht:  Hiiihest 
ly|>e  of  female  skull  found, 
lieads  of  fiearls  and  of  ftold 
were  fmiml  around  the  neck, 
indicating  that  their  owner 
was  of  great  iniftortance  in 
tribal  alTairs.  The  top 
structure  is  unusual  in  that 
it  has  a  groove  through  the 
center,  is  without  sutures, 
showing  great  age,  and  has 
the  highest  elevation  alxive 
the  eyes  of  all  sfiecimens 
found. 


In  a  number  of  instances,  particularly  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Mississippi,  archaeological  methods  have  been  applied  to 
sites  containing  post-European  contact  material.  This  entrj"  of  ar¬ 
chaeology  into  the  historic  period,  a  field  which  so  far  has  been  some¬ 
what  neglected,  increases  the  possibility  of  securing  data  which  may 
lead  to  the  ultimate  correlation  of  the  cultures  of  historic  tribes  with 
those  of  the  builders  of  archaeological  sites. 

Great  Plains. — The  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  is  in  a 
sense  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  been  discussed.  It  is  a  region 
of  prairies  and  plains  in  which  the  Indians  were  in  a  large  measure 
nomadic.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  area,  survey  work  has  been 
done,  in  both  1929  and  1930,  by  representatives  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Historical  Society,  who  made  contacts  during  both  seasons  with 
similar  parties  sent  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  by 
the  Logan  Museum  of  Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin,  to  study  Man- 
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dan  Indian  sites.  Just  south  of  the  Dakotas,  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Nebraska  devoted  the  season  of  1929  to^  the  ^lissouri 
River  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Dr.  W.  D. 
Strong,  who  has  recently  become  professor  of  anthropology  at  the 
State  university,  made  a  preliminary  study  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
The  Nebraska  Archaeological  Survey  was  organized  in  1930  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Strong,  and  cooperated  with  both  the  State 
museum  and  the  historical  society.  Three  months  of  field  work 
along  the  Missouri  River  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loup,  Republican, 
and  Platte  Rivers  revealed  materials  indicating  strong  southeastern 
influences  and  practically  no  southwestern  ones. 

In  the  southern  plains,  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society  has  con¬ 
ducted  some  surveys  and  e.xcavations,  principally  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

The  western  plains  were  studied  during  1929  and  1930  by  a  field 
party  from  the  University  of  Denver  and  the  (’olorado  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  led  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Remind,  of  the  former  institution. 
In  1929  sites  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  eastern  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  were  examined.  It  was  found  that  fumaroles 
in  eastern  New  Mexico  had  been  occupied  by  a  culture  which,  in 
Doctor  Renaud’s  opinion,  antedates  that  of  the  Basket  Makers,  re¬ 
mains  of  which  were  also  discovered  in  this  region.  As  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  work.  Doctor  Renaud  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  flat 
eastern  part  of  Colorado  in  1930.  A  large  collection  of  artifacts  was 
secured. 

The  large  State  of  Texas  is  another  strategic  region.  On  the  east 
it  meets  the  cultures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On  the  north  it  is 
part  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  on  the  west  it  is  associated  with  the 
cultures  of  the  southwestern  jilateau.  Professor  Pearce,  of  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Texas,  is  carrying  forward  an  archieological  survey  of  the 
State  in  so  far  as  time  and  assistance  permit,  aided  by  at  least  two 
groups,  one  at  Abilene  and  the  other  at  Alpine.  Both  of  the  past 
two  years  have  been  active  ones  here,  but  the  first  is  noteworthy 
because  of  the  amount  of  interest  taken  in  the  State  by  outside 
organizations. 

In  1930  a  survey  party  sent  by  Professor  Pearce  to  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  found  evidences  of  a  high  type  of  mound-builder 
culture  related  to  that  in  which  Doctor  Dellinger,  of  Arkansas,  is 
working.  In  central  Texas,  just  east  of  the  high  plains.  Doctor 
Pearce  has  been  concentrating  upon  the  so-called  burnt-rock  middens, 
in  which  he  has  determined  three  culture  levels  showing  a  gradual 
increase  in  comple.xity  correlated  with  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
horticulture.  North  and  east  of  Austin,  some  work  has  been  done 
east  of  Corsicana.  A  sandstone  image,  which  almost  certainly  is  very 
old,  was  found  in  1930  in  the  high  gravel  terraces  of  the  Trinity  River. 


CourtMy  of  J.  E.  l*««rr« 
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Doctor  Olson,  workinjr  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
e.xamined  some  sites  at  Waco  in  1929. 

To  the  west  of  this  regrion,  members  of  the  Texas  Archaeological 
and  Paleontological  Society  at  Abilene  have  spent  some  time  in  sur¬ 
veying  a  number  of  sites  in  several  counties,  resulting  in  the  collection 
of  a  representative  group  of  material.  To  the  south,  between  San 
Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  south  of  the  high  plains,  several 
groups  have  worked  near  Bracketville.  In  1929  Doctor  Mason,  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Univemty  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  just  spent 
a  few  daj’^s  with  Doctor  Pearce  near  Austin,  found  that  cave  shelters 
near  Bracketville  had  been  used  as  burial  places  by  the  Burnt-Rock 
Mound  people,  a  condition  extending  westward  as  far  as  Devils 
River,  where  additional  caves  containing  pictographs  were  studied. 
Doctor  Olson,  who  also  visited  this  region  in  the  same  year,  reached 
similar  conclusions. 

The  southern  coast  line  of  Texas  has  also  been  studied  from  Gal¬ 
veston  to  beyond  Brownsville,  which  is  on  the  Mexican  border.  In 
1929  Doctor  Mason,  while  conducting  a  reconnaissance  here,  found 
that  stonework  was  rare,  flint  artifacts  small  and  well  made,  and 
pottery  rather  common.  Many  of  the  potsherds  were  coated  with 
asphalt,  and  there  are  other  indications  of  cultural  contacts  with  the 
Iluaxtec  of  the  Tampico  region.  Near  Brownsville  it  was  found  that 
the  shell  work  was  (juite  highly  developed.  During  1930  Doctor 
Pearce  determined  that  the  whole  coast  region  gives  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  culture  based  on  a  sea-food  economy  combined  with  some 
hunting.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Rockport  are  laig:e  shell  middens 
extending  for  miles  along  the  bay.  aVii  interesting  detail  is  that 
bones  of  a  species  of  dog,  described  by  Gatschet  as  voiceless,  and  of 
a  small,  sharji-nosed  variety,  are  found  from  eentral  east  Texas  to 
Brownsville.  The  materials  and  deeorative  ])atterns  in  pottery  vary 
decidedly  in  different  parts  of  the  eoast. 

The  .Vbilene  group  has  been  active  in  the  western  part  of  Texas. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Ray,  the  president  of  the  society,  has  studied  the  buried 
village  sites  along  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos,  finding  skeletal 
material  and  artifacts  at  considerable  depths.  Some  of  his  finds 
have  been  witnessed  by  Doctor  Pearce,  Doctor  Mason,  and  Doctor 
Hough,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Doctor  Pearce 
believes  that  the  artifacts  found  are  identical  in  tj’^pe  with  those  of 
the  Lower  Lt‘vel  culture  of  the  central  Texas  middens.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  these  remains  are  those  of  an  old  culture,  but  Dr. 
E.  H.  Sellards,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  feels  that  the  geological 
conditions  are  too  complicated  to  warrant  a  definite  determination 
without  more  study. 

Northwest  of  Abilene,  in  the  area  north  of  Lubbock  and  extending 
into  the  Panhandle,  a  number  of  sites  have  been  examined  by  local 
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members  of  the  Abilene  Society,  Doctor  Mason,  of  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Doctor  llou^h,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  and  Doctor  Olson,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  general  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  two 
years  indicate  the  existence  here  of  remains  of  a  series  of  cultures 
which  show  distinct  relationships  in  architecture,  jmttery,  and 
agriculture  to  the  more  highly  developed  cultures  of  New  Mexico  to 
the  west,  and  in  stone  implements  and  village  sites  to  the  simpler 
Plains  cultures  to  the  east. 

The  Great  Bend  region  south  of  New  Mexico  is  another  center  of 
activity  in  Texas.  In  1929  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  continued  the  excavations  begun  the  previous 
year  in  Brewster  County,  and  found  further  evidence  of  cultural 
relationships  with  the  Basket  Makers  of  New  Mexico.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  season  the  ex])edition  moved  to  near  Del  Kio  in  the  vicinity 
of  Devils  River,  a  region  al.so  visited  by  Doctor  Mason  and  by 
representatives  of  the  West  'Pt'xas  Historical  and  Scientific  Society 
at  Alpine. 

During  both  years  the  Alpine  grou]),  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  Victor  J.  Smith,  continued  its  survey  of  the  general  Big  Bend 
region,  mapping  new  sites  and  recording  pictographs.  In  1930 
Mr.  M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
investigated  a  number  of  caves  within  this  area  with  an  eye  to  possible 
future  excavations. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  archaeological  activity  in 
Texas,  the  developments  there  have  been  so  recent  and  the  area  is 
so  large  that  the  immediate  local  problem  is  still  one  of  accumulating 
evidence.  A  number  of  different  cultures  meet  in  this  area,  and  there 
appear  to  be  several  distinct  local  cultures.  Such  confused  archa‘o- 
logical  conditions  will  require  time  for  their  satisfactory  solution. 

Southwest. — To  the  north  and  west  of  Texas  lies  the  last  major 
culture  area  to  he  considered,  namely,  the  so-called  Southwest,  the 
home  of  the  most  complex  of  the  agricultural  groups  north  of  Mexico. 
In  considering  this  area  it  seems  advisable  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  classification  by  drainages  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder. 

During  the  summer  of  1929  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  sent  Doctor  Olson  on  a  tour  through  the  Great  Plains  region 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  sites  in  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
He  also  examined  two  sites  near  Alamogordo,  in  southeastern  New 
Mexico,  which,  as  far  as  he  could  determine,  showed  no  evidence  of 
distinct  culture  levels.  The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  worked  in  the  Hueco  Mounlain  region  on  the  border 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  studying  a  pueblo  site  which  con¬ 
tained  a  rather  complex  series  of  sherds. 
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In  the  suinincr  of  1929  the  School  of  American  Research  at  Santa 
Fe  coo])erated  with  the  University  of  Kansas  in  inaugurating  a 
3-season  study  of  the  interesting  sites  near  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  in 
the  Sacramento  Mountain  district.  During  both  seasons  ruins  were 
found  which  consist  of  groups  of  rooms  in  the  walls  of  w'hich  adobe 
liad  been  used.  The  artifacts  resemble  those  of  the  pueblo  region. 
The  most  common  ty])e  of  pottery  is  a  coarse  reddish-brown  ware 
with  black  painted  decoration,  hut  there  is  also  plenty  of  hlack-on- 
white  material  and  a  great  variety  of  trade  sherds.  During  1930 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  sent  an  expedition 


CoiirtMy  of  the  Museum,  Vnivereity  of  Penneylvanim 
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info  (he  (imidahipe  Mountains  which  are  near  .Mamogordo  lo  study 
the  caves  of  the  region.  A  (piantity  of  perishable  material  was 
secured  which  hears  resemblance  to,  hut  also  differs  in  some  respects 
from,  the  famous  Basket  Maker  culture.  During  the  same  field 
season  the  Laboratory  of  Anthrojiology  in  Santa  Fe  sent  Doctor 
Mera  to  the  same  region  to  do  reconnaissance  work.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  eastern  perijiheral  area  a  party  from  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  sought,  in  1929,  traces  of  connections 
between  the  Pueblo  cultures  and  those  of  the  Canadian  River  in 
Texas,  hut  without  noteworthj'  success.  This  same  region  was  also 
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visited  i)y  Doctor  Renaud  in  the  course  of  the  first  season  of  his  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  western  plains. 

To  the  west  of  the  eastern  peripheral  area  is  the  Rio  Grande. 
Durin"  both  1929  and  1930  Doctor  Mera  continued  his  survey  of 
sites  and  made  surface  collections  for  the  sherd  library.  Durinfr 
1929  this  work  was  done  for  the  Indian  Arts  Fund,  hut  shortly  after¬ 
wards  this  survey  was  taken  over  by  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropolofjy, 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  continued  during  1930.  In  the  west 
central  part  of  the  valley  the  School  of  American  Research  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  continued,  during  both  years,  the  field 
school  for  students  in  the  Jemez  region.  In  1929  Phillips  Academy, 
of  Andover,  under  whose  auspices  the  research  of  many  years  at 
Pecos  has  been  carried  forward,  cooperated  with  the  Laboratory 
of  Anthro|)ology  and  the  Southwest  Museum  in  a  short  field  season, 
during  which  representatives  of  these  institutions  and  fellows  of  the 
laboratory  excavated  in  and  near  the  Pecos  pueblo,  the  Tsama  ruin 
near  Abiquiu,  and  a  small  ruin  near  Tecolote  east  of  Pecos.  The 
camp  established  at  this  site  also  served  as  a  base  for  a  few  airplane 
reconnaissance  trips  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  over  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  State.  Near  the  close  of  the  field  season 
Doctor  Kidder  and  his  staff  were  hosts  for  three  days  to  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  archaeologists  of  the  southwest,  who  compared  notes  and 
discussed  policies  relating  to  the  archaeology  of  that  region. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  area  lies  a  small,  inter¬ 
esting  section  of  New  Mexico  referred  to  as  the  Mimbres  Basin. 
During  the  last  two  field  seasons  a  new  organization  has  entered  the 
Southwest.  The  Logan  Museum,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  spent  some  time 
each  season  studying  the  Mattocks  ruin  in  the  Mimbres  area,  from 
which  additional  details  regarding  the  burials,  architecture,  and 
pottery  of  this  interesting  culture  were  secured.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Minneapolis  Art  Institute  also  continued,  during 
both  seasons,  the  excavations  begun  in  1928,  when  they  cooperated 
with  the  Museum  of  New  Me.xico.  During  the  last  season,  however, 
they  spent  only  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  site  studied  in  1929  and  de¬ 
voted  the  remainder  to  an  investigation  of  a  small  site  on  the  San 
Francisco  River  which  contained  material  related  to  the  Upper  Gila 
culture. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  likewise  continued  the  field 
work  begun  in  1927  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  in  this  area.  The  last  two  sea¬ 
sons,  of  which  that  of  1930  was  a  short  one,  were  devoted  to  recon¬ 
naissance  and  some  excavation  in  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Mimbres  Basin  and  the  Upper  Gila  drainage,  which  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  some  interesting  cave  material  and  in  the  discovery  of  an 
unexpectedly  wide  and  scattered  distribution  of  the  Mimbres  culture. 


the  identification  of  about  400  miles  of  main  line  and  lateral  pre¬ 
historic  canals.  Mr.  Halseth,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  doing  the 
ground  work  on  this  survey  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  Medallion,  a  recently  organized  research  center  at  Gila  Pueblo, 
in  Globe,  Ariz.,  working  under  the  direction  of  Harold  S.  Gladwin,  has 
done  extensive  work  in  the  Gila  Basin  during  both  years.  In  1929  the 
country  was  surveyed  as  far  west  as  the  Colorado  River,  north  to 
Flagstaff,  and  in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward  I^ordsburg,  N.  Mex. 
In  1930  the  survey  was  extended  southward  to  the  upper  San  Pedro 
Valley  and  northeastern  Sonora  in  a  specific  search  for  red-on-buff 
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.Vlthough  no  work  was  done  in  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Gila 
River  Basin  other  than  that  just  referred  to,  there  was  considerable 
activity  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  1930  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
coo|)eration  with  the  War  Department,  made  an  aerial  survey  of  the 
jirehistoric  canals  in  the  Salt  and  Gila  River  Valleys.  Due  to  recent 
operations,  many  of  these  canals  have  been  so  destroyed  that  they 
are  no  longer  visible  from  the  ground,  but  photographs  taken  from 
an  air|)lane  flying  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  have  made  possible 
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culture  traces.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  detailed  studies 
were  made  in  the  Sierra  Ancha  region  for  beam  material,  and  in  a 
small  ruin  in  the  I'pper  Tonto  Valley. 

The  Department  of  (ieog:raphy  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  California  made 
a  freopraphical  study,  in  1930,  of  southeastern  Arizona,  east  of  the  San 
Pedro  and  south  of  the  Gila,  in  the  course  of  which  a  larjie  numher  of 
])rehistoric  sites  were  visited  and  approximate  culture  boundaries 
determined,  which  conformed  in  a  {leneral  way  with  the  data  secured 
by  other  orjianizations  in  this  region. 

The  Cniversity  of  .Vrizona  and  the  Ariztuia  State  Museum  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  joint  expeditions  duriiifi  the  jiast  two  years.  In  1929 
two  pit-house  pueblos  near  San  Carlos  and  a  similar  structure  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Valley  near  Tucson  were  studied.  Last  year  the  work  in 
this  area  was  confined  to  a  series  of  structural  remains  near  Martinez 
llill,  10  miles  south  of  Tucson,  where  two  periods  which  seemed  to 
jrive  data  on  the  transition  from  the  rectanfiular  pit  houses  to  the 
Casa  Grande  compounds  were  found.  The  IjOs  Angeles  Museum 
worked  duriii"  both  years  on  small  compound  sites  a  little  north  of  this 
refrion  near  the  Casa  Grande  reservation. 

In  1929  the  city  of  Phoenix  created  the  Archaeolojrical  Commission 
of  the  City  of  Phoenix  and  set  aside  an  annual  a|)|)ropriation  for  the 
|)roper  preservation  and  exjdoration  of  the  ruins  upon  which  the  city 
is  built.  During;  that  year  Mr.  llalseth,  the  archseolopst  for  the 
commission,  he^an  the  study  of  the  city-owned  ruins,  Puehh)  Grande, 
which  lie  about  o  miles  east  of  the  town. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gila  Basin  is  the  Little  Colorado  drainafre,  which 
extends  across  northeastern  Arizona  from  the  C'olorado  Kiver  into  the 
western  part  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  very  eastern  part  of  this  area 
Doctor  Roberts,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  sjient  the  two 
seasons  of  1929  and  1930  in  an  examination  of  ruins  near  the  pueblo  of 
Zuni.  The  first  season  he  e.xcavated  a  site  45  miles  west  of  Zuni,  which 
furnished  data  on  the  transition  from  Basket  Maker  III  to  Pueblo  I, 
a  |)eriod  which  has  been  little  known,  and  also  a  Pueblo  III  structure 
with  ty|)ical  San  .luan  features,  which  gave  definite  stratigra|)hic  evi- 
(h'lice  of  the  greater  anti<|uity  «»f  pit-house  architecture.  In  1930  two 
small  stone  structures  of  Pueblo  111,  10  miles  northeast  of  Zuni,  were 
studied,  during  the  course  of  which  a  great  kiva  55  feet  in  diameter 
was  found.  Farther  to  the  west  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona, 
with  headquarters  at  Flagstaff,  continued  the  survey  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State  begun  in  previous  years.  Last  year  two 
Pueblo  IV  sites  were  located.  The  excavational  activities  of  the 
museum  during  these  two  years  were  confined  to  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains  and  the  Flagstaff  region,  principally  in  Pueblo  II  and  III 
sites.  One  Pueblo  I  and  two  Basket  Maker  III  sites  were  also  studied. 


Courtesy  of  Frank  II.  H  Rol>erla 
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Interesting:  arehiteetural  eonelusions  were  reached.  It  has  interested 
the  public  to  know  that  definite  evidence  was  found  that  the  final 
eruption  of  Sunset  Crater,  which  was  the  last  active  volcano  of  the 
rejrion,  occurred  during  Pueblo  II  times. 

The  Arizona  State  Museum,  of  Tucson,  completed  in  1929  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  ruins  9  miles  east  of  Flagstaff,  begun  in  1928.  The 
Medallion  of  Gila  Pueblo  spent  part  of  1930  in  making  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Little  Colorado  Basin.  The  area 
covered  extended  from  the  Utah  line  along  the  north  and  south  rims 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  southward  and  eastward  to  Flagstaff,  and  along 
the  Mogollon  Plateau.  Five  sherd  collections  were  secured  from  each 
of  about  600  ruins.  One  of  these  collections  will  remain  in  a  wayside 
museum  near  the  Grand  Canyon,  another  is  retained  by  the  Medallion, 
and  the  remaining  three  will  he  given  to  other  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  region. 

The  work  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  during  1929  in  the 
Little  Colorado  region  resulted  in  what  is  probably  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  and  important  single  contribution  to  North  American  archa?- 
ology  in  many  years.  As  a  result  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Judd  had 
done  at  Pueblo  Bonito,  and  an  interest  in  the  annual  growth  rings  of 
trees  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Douglass,  director  of  Steward  Observatory, 
University  of  Arizona,  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  1923  and  1928  to 
collect  fragments  of  beams  from  pueblo  ruins  for  chronological  com¬ 
parison.  Since  additional  data  were  needed,  the  society  secured  the 
loan  of  staff  members  of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  and  of  the 
State  Museum  of  Arizona  to  work  in  the  Little  Colorado  drainage. 
The  material  secured  in  this  final  field  season  made  it  possible  for 
Doctor  Douglass  to  announce  in  the  December,  1929,  issue  of  the 
National  (ieoyraphic  Magazine  a  prehistoric  chronology’  based  uj)on  a 
study  of  the  growth  rings  of  these  timbers.  This  carries  hack  the 
definite  dating  of  certain  ruins  in  the  Southwest  to  the  tenth  century 
A.  D.,  or  the  early  part  of  the  Pueblo  HI  period,  which  apparently 
ended  sometime  during  the  thirteenth  century.  While  no  field  work 
was  done  during  1930  hy  the  National  Geographic  Society  itself,  this 
announcement  has  stimulated  the  preservation  of  all  charcoal  and 
beam  material  hy  practically  all  archaeological  expeditions  in  the 
Southwest  and  hy  many  in  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  San  Juan  Valley,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Colorado  and 
occupying  sections  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  is 
in  some  ways  the  classical  area  of  the  Southwest,  since  it  is  the  type 
locality  for  the  remains  of  the  Pueblo  111  period,  the  height  of  pre¬ 
historic  southwestern  culture.  In  the  Chaco  Canyon  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  area  the  School  of  American  Research  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  combined  to  continue  the  field  work  at 
Chettro  Ketl  during  both  1929  and  1930.  In  the  fall  of  1928  these  two 
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institutions  inaugurated  an  archaeological  survey  which  is  planned  to 
embrace  ultimately  the  entire  Pueblo  Plateau.  In  the  summer  of 
1930  a  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the  Gobernador  region  in  north¬ 
western  New  Mexico. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histor\'  again  sent  Earl  H. 
Morris,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  into  the  Southwest 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth  Bernheimer  exiieditions.  In  1929  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  excavations  begun  in  former  years  in  the  Canyon  del 
Muerto,  and  in  1930  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Carriso-Lukaichu- 
kai  region  which  lies  on  the  border  between  northern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  It  was  found  that  this  area  was  not  a  culture  center 
and  that  the  several  groups,  though  tyiiical,  were  outlying  communi¬ 
ties.  Mrs.  Ann  Axtell  Morris  continued  her  studies  of  pictographs 
by  making  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs. 

During  a  part  of  each  year  Mr.  Morris  is  loaned  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  to  the  Cniv'ersity  of  Colorado  Museum  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  archseologx’  of  the  La  Plata  region  which 
has  been  under  way  since  1916.  In  1929  he  worked  in  an  area  about 
a  half  mile  square  on  the  crest  of  a  divide  between  two  of  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Mancos  River.  In  1930  he  excavated  a  site  in  the 
La  Plata  Valley,  4  miles  south  of  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  boundarx'. 
During  both  seasons  additional  data  were  secured  covering  the  cul¬ 
tures  ranging  from  Basket  Maker  III  to  Pueblo  III.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  this  is  the  final  field  season  on  this  jiroject. 

In  1929  Dr.  Paul  Martin  continued  the  studies  already  under  way 
for  the  Colorado  State  Historical  Society  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State,  investigating  the  unit  type  sites  and  rim-rock  houses  in 
Montezuma  County,  with  special  reference  to  towers,  kivas,  and 
connecting  underground  passages.  In  1930,  as  Assistant  Curator  of 
North  American  Arclueology  in  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  he 
excavated  in  this  same  region,  under  the  latter’s  auspices,  a  large 
ruin  which  had  been  abandoned  in  late  Pueblo  II  or  early  Pueblo  III. 

In  1929  the  Medallion,  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  made  a  survey  of  the  small 
house  sites  on  the  Mesa  Verde  and  also  studied  the  region  as  far  west 
as  the  Yellowjacket,  east  to  the  Animas  River,  and  south  to  the  San 
duan.  Some  digging  was  done  in  a  cave  in  Tsegi  Canyon,  Ariz.,  and  a 
sherd  survey  made  of  that  neighborhood. 

The  field  work  in  the  San  Juan  area  is  primarily  a  study  of  the 
details  of  cidtures  which  are  already  fairly  well  known,  but  further  to 
the  west  and  north  lies  a  region  which  is  still  archseologically  uncer¬ 
tain.  This  makes  it  a  lodestone  for  a  number  of  organizations  and 
expeditions  working  elsewhere  in  the  Southwest.  The  Bernheimer 
Expedition  of  1929  visited  the  junction  of  the  San  Juan  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  where  Basket  Maker  and  Cliff  Dweller  remains  were  en¬ 
countered.  The  expedition  from  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
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IVniisylvaniii  sp(>nt  two  weeks  in  the  neifrhhorhood  of  Navajo  Moun¬ 
tain,  exeavatin<r  stone  stnietnres  whieh  were  possibly  previously 
nnreeorded,  as  well  as  other's  whieh  are  better  known.  In  1930  the 
I'nivei-sity  of  Arizona  exeavated  a  pueblo  near  the  eastern  base  of 
Navajo  Mountain  and  visited  a  few  other  loealities.  This  same 
rejrion  was  visited  in  1930  by  an  expedition  from  the  Los  Anjreles 
Museum,  whieh  mapped  the  entire  top  of  Ix)st  Mesa  and  exeavated 
some  of  the  rooms  in  the  same  ruin  as  that  studied  by  the  University 
of  Arizona.  The  Navajo  Mountain  district,  moreover,  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  survey  conducted  hy  the  Medallion,  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  Little  Colorado  drainajie. 

In  1929  Mr.  Noel  Morss,  workinjr  for  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Harvard,  continued  his  studies  of  the  so-called  Fremont  culture  in 
southern  Utah,  centerin<r  his  activities  around  the  town  of  Fruita. 
In  this  same  rejrion  the  Peabody  Museum,  since  1927,  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  archieolo<:ical  survey  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Colorado 
River.  In  1927  and  1930  Mr.  Henry  H.  Roberts  continued  this 
survey  in  the  territory  bordered  by  the  Muddy  and  Fremont  Rivei-s 
on  the  west  and  southwest,  the  Colorado  and  the  (Jreen  on  the  east, 
and  the  San  Rafael  River  on  the  north. 

Due  to  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Kerr,  the  University  of  I’tah  did  no 
field  work  durinjr  1929,  hut  his  successor.  Dr.  .1.  11.  Steward,  spent 
several  months  in  the  field  durinjr  1930  in  three  parts  of  the  State, 
excavatinjr  a  larjie  cave  on  the  shore  of  Salt  Lake,  visiting:  the  San 
Juan  area  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  finally  spendin<r 
some  tiir.e  in  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Sevier  Desert  rcfrion  in  western 
Utah.  In  the  latter  area,  remains  of  what  appear  to  he  Pueblo  11 
sites  have  been  found  associated  with  clay  fijrurines  reminiscent  of  the 
Fremont  cidture  to  the  east. 

Duriiifi  the  fall  of  1930  A.  li.  Rea<;an,  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Field  Service,  cooperatin';  with  the  Lahoratorx'  of  Anthropolofiy  in 
Santa  Fe,  found  what  are  apparently  veiy  early  pueblo  villajies  in  the 
Ashley  Valley  in  northeastern  Utah. 

In  considerinjr  the  Southwest  as  a  whole,  one  is  im|)ressed  with  two 
facts.  The  first  of  these  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  oiTianizations 
working  in  more  than  one  subarea  of  the  region  in  friendly  cooperation, 
as  illustrated  hy  the  collecting  of  duplicate  sherd  groups  by  the  Me¬ 
dallion  for  distribution  to  five  different  museums  and  the  collecting  of 
beam  fragments  by  most  expeditions.  The  other  jioint  of  interest  is 
that  while  some  attention  is  being  jiaid  to  increasing  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  the  better-known  culture  periods,  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  all  field  parties  to  work  in  the  less  well-known  periods 
and  in  the  peripheral  areas,  thereby  creating  a  lack  of  stability  in  the 
conclusions  reached,  which  is  a  healthy  scientific  attitude. 
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At  first  filance,  it  ini^ht  setMii  confusinj;  that  such  a  lar{j:e  nunihor 
of  orjianizations  are  earryinf?  on  detailed  arehseolofiieal  investifiations 
on  relatively  permanent  projeets  all  over  the  continent.  The  records 
show  that  there  are  .58  orfjanizations  eonductin"  field  work  in  North 
America,  and  many  of  them  have  supported  more  than  one  field 
party  each  season.  The  two  areas  of  major  interest  are,  of  course,  the 
southwest  and  the  northeast  woodlands,  principally  the  upper 
.Mississippi  Valley.  The  noticeable  increase  in  interest  both  on  the 
part  of  the  archaeolojjist  and  the  {general  public  is  most  clearly  reflected 
in  these  two  areas. 

Yet  a  dejjcree  of  coo|)eration  does  exist  in  this  lar};e  <;roup  of 
or>;anizations  which  tends  to  counterbalance  the  differentiation  into  in¬ 
dividual  projects.  As  the  result  of  legislation  jiassed  by  the  I'nited 
States  C\)nf;ress  two  years  ajjo,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  en¬ 
abled  to  assist  local  orfianizations  in  conductiiif;  research  work  in 
anthropology  by  matchinf;  dollar  for  dollar  any  funds  raised  by  the 
local  frroups.  Throufihout  this  discussion  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  this  cooperation  because  it  has  occurred  in  17  instances  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  1929,  as  the  result  of  repeated  conferences 
amonj'  many  anthropologists  representing  a  lar^e  number  of  institu¬ 
tions,  and  throufih  the  {jenerosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  there  was 
created  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropolof^',  situated  in  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Me\.  The  purpose  of  this  laboratory  is  to  serve  as  a  research  center 
and  re|)ository  for  anthropolofiical  work  in  the  New  World.  This 
makes  it  very  naturally  an  important  center  for  archaeolofjical  re¬ 
search.  In  both  1929  and  19,30  qualified  students  were  given  field 
fellowships  in  linguistics,  ethnology,  and  archaeology. 

In  several  regions  there  are  more  or  less  formal  groups  of  workers 
which  assemble  at  irregular  intervals.  In  1927,  and  again  in  1929, 
Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  acted  as  host  to  a  group  of  southwestern  archaeol¬ 
ogists  who  met  informally  to  discuss  problems  and  policies  concerning 
their  field  of  work.  These  meetings  have  become  known  as  the  Pecos 
(’onferences.  In  southern  California  the  Southwestern  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Federation  was  organized  in  1929,  and  serves  to  consolidate 
archaeological  interests  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  May  of 
1929  the  National  Research  Council  sponsored  a  2-day  conference  on 
midwestern  archaeologA*  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  attended  by  archaeol¬ 
ogists  and  interested  laymen  from  22  States.  Each  spring  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  Section  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  makes  it  possible  for  those  men  working  in  the  northern 
Mississippi  area  to  hold  informal  conferences  dealing  with  their 
problems. 

There  have  also  been  created  several  centers  for  the  study  of  specific 
archaeological  material,  principally  pottery.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  a  ceramic  repository  for  the  eastern 
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United  States  was  established  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1927. 
Similar  repositories  for  sherds  are.  in  existence  in  California  and  the 
Southwest ;  for  example,  the  sherd  library  at  the  Laboratory  of  Anthro¬ 
pology.  Doctor'5|Gilmore,  curator  of  ethnology  at  the  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan,  is  in  charge  of  a  laboratory 
for  the  identification  of  botanical  specimens  found  in  archaeological 
excavations.  All  of  these  projects  have  been  endorsed  by  the  arch¬ 
aeological  personnel,  and  quite  a  bit  of  material  has  been  received  for 
study  and  identification.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  sponsoring  a 
pictorial  survey  of  the  cultures  of  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  characteristic  culture  traits  and  making  the 
results  available  to  a  larger  group  of  workers. 

Several  years  ago  the  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of 
the  National  Research  Council  created  the  Committee  on  State 
.Vrchaeological  Surveys,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  encouraging  local 
interest  in  archaeology.  This  committee  now  seeks  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  and  advisory  body  for  North  American  archaeology'.  Its  use¬ 
fulness  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  many  organizations 
interested.  That  this  cooperation  has  been  cordial  is  demonstrated 
by  this  article,  which  is  based  upon  statements  sent  by  these  groups 
to  the  committee  office. 

This  very  brief  and  admittedly  inadetpiate  review  of  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  activities  in  North  America  during  1929  and  1930  demonstrates, 
1  believe,  that  the  many  organizations  which  are  carrying  forward 
this  work  are  primarily  interested  in  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  story 
of  the  development  of  human  life  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  growth  of  these 
simpler  North  American  civilizations.  The  attitude  of  regarding 
each  area  as  a  unit  in  itself  is  disappearing,  and  archaeologists  now 
recognize  that  the  specialists  working  in  one  area  can  be  of  real  assist¬ 
ance  in  interpreting  the  problems  in  adjacent  and  related  areas. 
Evidence  regarding  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the  New  World  may  be 
found  anywhere  in  North  America,  from  Alaska  to  Nevada,  or  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  influence  of  the  domestication  of  corn  upon 
culture  growth  is  definitely  recognized  in  the  Southwest,  and  that  a 
similar  development  was  in  process  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
becoming  more  apparent.  In  short,  the  archaeological  problems  of 
North  America  have  become  jiarts  of  a  single  study  embracing  the 
entire  continent,  and  are  no  longer  a  group  of  unrelated  research 
projects. 


THE  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  BRAZIL 

By  Cakl  a.  Zieclek,  A.  I.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  A. 

There  is  always  a  thrill  about  visiting:  a  foreign  country  for  the 
first  time,  and  usually  one  receives  from  such  an  experience  some 
predominant  impression  of  the  human  achievements  of  that  country 
which  persists  long  after  the  headlands  have  disappeared  over  the 
horizon  on  the  homeward  journey.  From  my  last  venture  into  what 
to  me  was  entirely  unknown  country  I  returned  with  a  very  great 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  craftmanship  expressed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  architecture,  furniture,  and  silverware  of  Brazil,  about  which 
we  know  so  little  in  this  country. 

Just  as  in  our  own  thirteen  original  States  the  mentality  of  the 
mother  countrx'  was  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  new  land,  through 
the  medium  of  (leorgian  architecture,  so  the  “estylo  barroco”  has 
left  in  Brazil  an  ineradicable  impression  of  its  Portuguese  heritage. 

Political  expediency  and  the  march  of  progress  necessitate  new 
geographical  boundaries,  but  these  never  entirely  eradicate  that 
subtle  thing  we  call  craftsmanship,  which  always  manages  somehow 
to  record  in  concrete  form  the  true  aspirations  of  the  people,  despite 
the  vicissitudes  of  changing  forms  of  governments. 

Discovered  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
the  year  1500,  Brazil  has  been  almost  constantly  under  Portuguese 
influence,  although  the  French  and  Dutch  did  at  times  endeavor  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  country.  Amerigo  Vespucci  is  said  to  have 
landed  on  the  Brazilian  coast  in  1501,  and  Ferdinand  Magellan,  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  then  in  the  employ  of  Spain,  lay  in  Guanabara 
Bay  for  two  weeks  and  continued  from  there  the  famous  voyage  which 
opened  a  new  path  to  the  east  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name. 

When  Cabral  took  possession  of  the  new  land  in  the  name  of  King 
Manoel  of  Portugal  he  named  the  country  “Terra  de  Santa  Cruz”,  or 
land  of  the  Holy  CVoss,  but  when  Thome  de  Souza  was  appointed 
governor  general,  in  1549,  it  had  become  known  as  Brazil,  from  the 
red  dyewood  found  in  its  forests,  which  was  similar  to  wood  brought 
from  the  east  at  that  time  and  known  as  “Brazilwood.” 

With  Thome  de  Souza  the  first  Jesuits  came  to  Brazil  and  the 
interest  which  these  monks  took  in  the  aborigines  probably  saved 
the  Indians  from  being  enslaved  by  the  colonists.  To  prevent  such 
servitude  slaves  were  imported  from  Africa,  and  the  influence  of  the 
negro  and  the  native  Indian  has  left  a  very  decided  hupression  upon 
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KKAR  FACADE,  SOLAK  DE  MONJOI’E 


his  house  was  ere»  te<l  hv  Dr.  Jose  .Marianno  r  imo  in  nio  oe  jiuit-no  o-s  i.u  ri.imi.ic  - •••  '  • 

Theilesiun  was  inspired  es|>e<  ially  liy  the  Jesuit  liariHiue.  the  most  opulent  expression  ol  the  xarioiis 
lieriods  into  which  Brazilian  colonial  architei’ture  may  lie  dix  idcd. 


TIIK  roT.OXIAT.  .VnCTIITECTT^nK  OF  P.TIAZIL 


rm 


tliP  craftnumship  and  music  of  the  count rv  down  to  the  ])resent  day. 
Many  of  the  old  landmarks  in  Brazil  hear  Indian  names  and  much  of 
the  music  embodies  in  its  weird  rhythm  evidence  of  African  and  Indian 
influence.  At  Santos,  the  seaport  of  Sao  Ihmlo,  one  may  still  see  the 
old  “slave  road,”  runnins;  from  the  harbor  up  the  steep  Serra,  which 
rises  2,400  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Interestin'!  as  is  the  record  of  this  Indian  and  negro  impression  upon 
the  art  of  the  country,  it  is  the  Portuguese  iidluence  which  intrigues 
one’s  intellectual  consciousness. 


TIIK  DIMXO  ROOM, 
SOl.AU  1)K  MO.XJOI'K 

Here  may  laj  seen  e\ami>les  of 
lirazilian  I'olonial  furniliire 
ami  woodwork  collected  by 
.Senhor  Jos#  Marianno  Kilho 
for  his  home,  built  in  tradi¬ 
tional  Itrar.ilian  style.  The 
eighteenth  century  tiles  of 
the  wainscotintt,  which  are 
of  I’ortuituese  oriftin,  came 
from  old  churches. 


t'uurtesy  of  Carl  A.  SCiegler 


It  would  he  impossible  for  the  art  student  to  travel  anywhere  in 
Brazil  without  feeling  the  influence  of  Portuguese  art  upon  the 
colonial  architecture  of  the  country,  and  the  pleasure  which  the 
traveler  derives  from  this  too  little  known  barofpie  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  only  one  of  the  many  surprises  w'hich  awaits  the  traveler 
making  his  first  trip  to  South  America  One  is  apt  to  forget  that 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  is  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the  cities  of  Latin 
America  than  in  the  Old  World. 


Dictionaries  help  us  very  little  in  the  matter,  hut  we  know  that  ba¬ 
roque  architecture  he^an  as  the  Renaissance  declined,  and  left  a  clearly 
defined  impression  on  most  of  the  western  European  countries  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  on  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  It  should  not,  however,  he  confused 
with  rococo,  a  term  not  usually  considered  comi)limentary  in  archi¬ 
tectural  parlance. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  e.xperiences  which  the  writer  had  during 
his  sojourn  in  Brazil  was  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Solar  de  Mon- 
jope,  the  home  of  Dr.  Jose  Marianno  Filho  in  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Doctor 
Marianno,  a  former  director  of  the  Escola  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes 


<'oiirt«y  of  Carl  A  Ziralrr 

ANOTUKH  ('OKNKK  OK  TIIK  Dl.MNO  KOOM,  SOl.AK  1)K  MOXJOKK 

.All  the  furniture  of  this  Ireuutiful  house  was  made  in  Hrar.i!  hy  I’ort  uttuese  or  native  craftsmen.  The  stiver- 
ware  once  Irelonged  to  nohle  Hraziiian  families. 


Imagine  a  city  which  rivals  Paris  in  its  magnificent  boulevards 
surrounding  the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the  world  and  still  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  picturesque  charm  of  Naples,  because  of  its  ramped  high¬ 
ways,  above  which  the  city  rises  between  the  mountain  spurs  running 
down  into  the  bay:  this  is  Kio  de  Janeiro,  modern  in  the  e.xtreme  in 
so  far  as  physical  comforts  are  concerned,  aiul  yet  endowed  with  that 
very  elusive  thing  which  the  artist  travels  restlessly  over  the  world 
to  find. 

Just  how  the  term  “hanupie”  came  to  he  used  in  connection  with 
the  type  f)f  architecture  known  hy  that  name,  it  is  diflicult  to  say. 
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of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  embodies  in  his  personality  all  that  force  of  char¬ 
acter  which  we  ascribe  to  the  old  Portuguese  gentry,  and  one  wonders 
what  such  a  painter  as  Goya  might  have  done  with  him  as  a  subject. 

Filled  with  a  passion  for  preserving  the  colonial  architecture  of 
Brazil,  Doctor  Marianno  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  study¬ 
ing  the  early  buildings  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  and  gathering  fragments 
of  fine  old  wood  carving,  tile,  stonework,  etc.,  from  demolished 
churches  and  other  buildings,  with  the  intention  of  using  them  in  a 
typical  Brazilian  homestead  which  he  proposed  building  in  Rio  de 


C'ourtesy  of  Carl  A.  Ziealor 


A  garden  seat  of  tile  in  the  grounds  of  the  Solar  dc  Monjo{>c. 


Janeiro.  With  the  assistance  of  architectural  students  he  spent 
eight  months  designing  the  building  and  four  years  in  building  it. 

The  photographs  shown  herewith  give  only  a  slight  idea  of  the 
beautiful  atmosphere  which  Doctor  Marianno  has  created,  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  depict  the  craftsmanship  exhibited  by  the  actual 
work  itself.  Here  is  baroque  architecture  as  it  was  intended  to  be; 
every  detail,  even  in  the  furniture  and  silverware,  is  carried  out  with 
the  most  meticulous  care  and  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  writer  fii’st  view'ed  this  house  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jesta  given 
in  honor  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  on  St. 
John’s  Eve  in  June  of  1930.  The  beauty  of  that  wonderful  evening 
will  always  be  a  pleasant  memory. 
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From  the  magnificont  ontraiico  <:ato\vay  the  walks  and  steps  to  the 
house  were  strewn  with  euealyptus  leaves  (a  traditional  symbol  of 
weleome),  ami  as  these  were  trodden  by  the  jiuests  a  frajjranee  arose 
whieh  was  evident  durinfi  the  entire  entertainment.  Treasure  after 
treasure  was  disclosed  as  one  sauntered  throusjh  the  house  and  garden, 
each  presentin'!:  a  new  manifestation  of  Brazilian  art. 

To  celebrate  the  festival  a  hii^e  bonfire  was  lijrhted  in  the  j'arden, 
and  about  this  "athered  musicians  from  the  mountains,  wearin*; 
native  costumes  and  usin};  native  instruments.  Old  Brazilian  folk 
songs  and  dances  were  jdayed  throughout  the  evening;  this  music, 
together  with  the  traditional  custom  of  sending  up  gaily  colored  hot¬ 
air  balloons  in  honor  of  the  saint,  helped  to  make  the  occasion 
memorable. 

We  have  splendid  e.xamples  of  Siianish  work  built  by  the  early 
Jesuits  in  the  I’nited  States,  as  e.vhibited  in  the  mission  churches  of 
California,  but  one  must  go  to  Brazil  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
“estvlo  barroco,”  a  stvle  about  which  our  architects  know  very 
little. 


Court«4iy  of  Mr*.  ('abot 

A  BKAZIMAN  COFFKK  POT 

This  n»tabl(!  example  of  (Taftsmanship  in  silver  is  l>elieve<l 
to  have  been  the  pro|»erty  of  Doin  I'edro,  Enii)eror  of 
Hraril,  and  to  liave  been  made  in  that  country.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Edmund  I*. 
Oraves,  it  was  included  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  South 
.\merican  colonial  silver  in  Boston. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FELLOWSHIPS  OF  THE 
GUGGENHEIM  FOUNDATION 


THK  trustees  of  the  John  Simon  Gugjjenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  have  announced  the  appointment  of  fellows  from  Argentina, 
('Idle,  and  Mexico,  who  will  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months  to  carry  on  advanced  work  and  research  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  knowledge.  The  fellows  appointed  from  Ai^entina  and 
('Idle  as  Latin  American  fellows  of  the  foundation  are  the  first  from 
tlieir  respective  countries. 

The  foundation  had  announced  that  this  year  two  fellowshi|)s  in 
each  country  would  he  granted  in  Argentina,  ('Idle,  and  Mexico. 
Because  of  the  large  numher  and  high  quality  of  the  a])plicants  in 
each,  however,  four  were  granted  in  Chile  and  three  each  in  Argentina 
and  Mexico. 

Established  in  1925,  the  foundation  for  a  time  made  its  grants  for 
work  abroad  only  to  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  hut  two  years  ago  former  I'nited  States  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Simon  Guggenheim,  the  founders  of  the  fellowships  in  memorj’  of  a 
son  who  died  in  1922,  added  $1,000,000  of  endowment  to  set  up  a  plan 
of  Latin  American  exchange  fellowships  to  be  additional  to  the  work 
of  the  foundation  in  the  I'nited  States,  already  endowed  with  their 
gift  of  $3,500,000.  Mexico  was  first  included  in  the  new  plan  and, 
with  this  announcement,  the  benefits  of  it  are  extended  to  Argentina 
and  ('Idle. 

In  accordance  with  the  founders’  purpose  to  aid  scholars  and  artists 
of  proven  abilities  to  carry  on  research  in  any  field  of  knowledge  and 
creative  work  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  under  the  freest  possible  condi¬ 
tions,  regulations  in  that  spirit  for  the  conduct  of  the  fellowships  in 
these  Latin  American  countries  have  been  formulated. 

These  fellowships  of  the  foundation  are  granted  on  terms  generally 
similar  to  those  governing  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Fellowships  in  the  United  States.  They  are  open  to  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  married  or  unmarried,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
Fellows  from  the  L'nited  States  to  Latin  America,  or  from  Latin 
.Vmerica  to  the  United  States,  are  not  restricted  in  choice  of  university 
or  other  place  of  study. 

The  stipend  for  these  fellowships,  either  for  Latin  America  or  for 
the  L’^nited  States,  is  $2,500  a  year  plus  a  travel  allowance.  The 
fellowships  are  awarded  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  but  with  the 
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j)ossil)ility  of  ronewal.  For  follows  from  the  Latin  American  countries, 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  not  a  requirement;  instead,  an 
extra  period  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  eovering  the  time  between 
the  end  of  the  university  year  in  Latin  American  countries  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  the  opening  of  the  university  year  in  the  Lnited  States  in 
St'ptemher,  is  allowed  where  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  new  fellows 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  English. 

It  is  expected  that  candidates  for  these  fellowships  will  generally 
he  graduates  of  universities  or  professional  schools,  or  persons  who 
in  other  respects  have  taken  advantage  of  the  educational  facili¬ 
ties  available  in  their  own  countries  in  their  special  fields  of  study. 
S(‘nator  Guggenheim  has  declared:  “We  are  proceeding  in  the 
conviction  that  we  have  much  to  learn  in  those  countries  that  are 
our  elder  sisters  in  the  civilization  of  America,  and  much  to  give  their 
scholars  and  creative  workers.  That  is  fundamental  to  our  think¬ 
ing  on  this  subject.” 

The  Latin  Ameriean  fellows  of  the  foundation  just  appointed  are 
the  following: 

FROM  CHILE 

Eduardo  Bunster  Montero,  Sk*hool  of  Medicine,  I’^niversity  of  Chile, 
will  carry  on  at  Harvard  I’^niversity  studies  in  the  physiology  of 
certain  glands  of  internal  secretion. 

Manuel  Elgueta  Guerin,  Genetics  Division  of  the  Experimental 
Station  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Chile,  will  study  at 
Cornell  Cniversity  the  application  of  genetics  to  the  improvement  of 
plants. 

Joaquin  Monge  Mira,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Chile,  will  work  on  problems  of  harbor  im])rovement  and  flood 
control. 

Genaro  Moreno  Garcia-Conde,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering  of  Chile,  will  do  mathematieal  re¬ 
search,  especially  in  the  theoiy'  of  functions  of  real  variables. 

In  Chile  the  committee  of  selection  consisted  of  Senor  Don  Manuel 
Foster  Recabarren,  lawyer,  ex-Minister  of  War,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile;  Senor  Don  Ramon 
Salas  Edwards,  professor  of  mathematics  both  in  the  l^niversity  of 
CMiile  and  the  ('atholic  Ihiiversity;  Senor  Don  Carlos  Silva  Vilddsola, 
editor  of  the  newspaper  El  Mercurw,  Santiago;  Dr.  Lucas  Sierra, 
jirofessor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  University  of  Chile;  Senor  Don 
Guillermo  Subercaseaux  Perez,  eeonomist,  head  of  the  statistical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile,  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  University  of  Chile;  Dr.  W.  C.  Culbertson,  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  Chile.  Ambassador  Culbertson  is  the  only  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  selection 
in  Latin  America. 
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SiMlor  Don  Mtiniial  G.  Hidalgo,  a  Chilean  ens^ineer,  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  foundation  in  Santia<ro,  Chile,  and  secretary  of  the 
coinmittee  of  selection  for  Chile. 

FROM  ARGENTINA 

Salomon  Horowitz,  chief  of  the  Institute  of  Genetics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires,  intends  to  carry  on  studies  in  cytology  and 
genetics. 

lloinero  Maiio  Gugliemini,  a  writer  of  Buenos  Aires,  will  study  the 
principal  currents  of  philosophy  in  the  United  States. 

CarlosGarcia  Mata, of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Public  Works 
in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  Anjentina,  wilt  study  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  methods  of  predicting 
economic  phenomena. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  selection  for  Argentina  were  Dr. 
.Vlfredo  Colmo,  president  of  the  Argentine-North  American  Cultural 
Institute,  a  retired  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Mayer,  lawyer,  president  of 
the  Argentine  Telephone  ('o.;  Dr.  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  engineer  and 
economist,  professor  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Pedro 
Chutro,  professor  of  clinical  surgery'  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Angel  Gallardo,  e,\-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affaii’s,  ex-ambassador  to  Italy,  e.x-director  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Buenos  Aires.  Dr.  Enrique  Gil,  an  Ai^entine 
lawyer,  formerly  a  lecturer  in  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University, 
is  the  general  representative  of  the  foundation  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
secretary  of  the  committee  of  selection  for  Argentina. 

FROM  MEXICO 

S<>nor  Don  Augusto  Novaro,a  well-known  figure  in  Mexican  musical 
circles,  has  recently  attracted  the  interest  of  the  musical  public  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  by  his  original  investigations  in  the 
mathematical  and  physical  bases  of  musical  theory  and  musical  com¬ 
position,  and  by  his  invention  of  new  and  revolutionary'  types  of 
musical  instruments.  The  fellowship  which  has  been  awarded  Senor 
Novaro  by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  is  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  him  to  carry  out  plans  for  further  research  in  musical  theory  in 
the  same  fields  in  which  he  has  already  achieved  such  interesting 
results.  Senor  Novaro  was  born  in  Mexico  City  in  1891,  is  self-edu¬ 
cated,  and  has  devoted  practically  his  whole  life  to  study  and  research 
in  his  chosen  subject. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Montano  Islas  will  study  in  the  United  States  the 
latest  developments  in  rural  sociology  and  economics  and  make 
investigations  in  the  field  of  rural  hygiene  and  public  health.  Doctor 
Montano  was  born  in  1903  in  Pachuca.  He  entered  the  National 
Preparatory  School  in  1916,  and  from  there  passed  on  to  the  School  of 
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Modiciiu*  ill  tho  National  Univorsity,  whore  ho  roooivod  the  dofrroo  of 
doctor  of  modioino  in  192().  For  tho  past  throe  years  Doctor  Montano 
has  rendered  unnsnal  service  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  to 
Mexico  hy  his  work  as  chief  of  the  permanent  cultural  mission  located 
at  Actopen,  Hidalgo.  It  was  as  a  result  of  his  experience  in  this  field 
that  Doctor  Montano  became  interested  in  the  problems  of  Mexican 
rural  life  and  imbued  with  the  desire  to  increase  his  knowledfre  of  those 
subjects  which  would  he  most  useful  in  extendiiifi  and  developing  the 
efforts  now  heinp  made  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  rural  Mexico. 

Senor  Tomas  Barrera  y  Arenas,  an  engineer,  will  use  the  fellowship 
awarded  him  by  the  (luggenheim  Foundation  to  do  advanced  work 
at  Harvard  University  in  metallurgy,  with  especial  reference  to  non- 
metallic  metals  and  the  methods  and  technique  of  geophysical  explor¬ 
ation.  Senor  Barrera  was  born  in  Mexico  City  in  1895.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  training  was  obtained  at  the  School  of  Engineering  in  the 
National  University.  After  receiving  his  degree  as  mining  engineer 
from  that  institution  in  1918,  he  spent  one  year  in  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  l^niversity.  Senor  Barrera  is  at  the  present  time  professor 
of  geology  in  the  National  University  and  chief  of  the  division  of  non- 
metallic  metals  in  the  Institute  of  Geology. 

More  than  40  applications  were  received  by  the  committee  of  selec¬ 
tion  in  Me.xico  this  year  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  competi¬ 
tion  was  unusually  strong,  and  the  committee  was  able  to  make  its 
final  selection  only  after  the  most  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
each  ca.se.  Indeed,  the  candidates  were  of  such  high  quality  that 
although  only  two  fellowships  were  officially  announced  for  Mexico, 
the  committee  felt  it  could  not  confine  itself  to  this  number  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  recommended  to  the  foundation  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Mexican  fellow  for  the  current  year.  The  committee  of 
selection  in  Mexico  of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  1*  .n- 
dation,  was  composed  of  Senores  Javier  Sanchez  Mejorada,  loises 
Saenz,  Carlos  Contreras,  Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa,  and  Ko  'erto 
Medellin. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  followi:»g-named  pei’sons  from  the  United  States  have  been  aj)- 
pointed  to  Latin  American  Exchange  Fellowships.  They  will  go  to 
various  Latin  American  countries  for  the  studies  indicated. 

Mr.  Carleton  Beals,  journalist,  of  Berkele}',  Calif.  The  preparation 
of  a  biography  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  former  President  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Beals  was  born  in  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  and  received  his  B.  A. 
from  the  Univei’sity  of  California  and  his  M.  A.  from  Columbia 
University.  He  has  also  studied  at  the  universities  of  Mexico,  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  Rome.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  books:  Mexico: 
An  Interpretation;  Rome  or  Death;  The  Story  oj  Fascism;  Brimstone 
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(iu(l  Chili;  Con  Sandino  en  Xicoragua;  and  Destroying  Victor.  He  has 
also  been  a  eontributor  to  numerous  periodieals,  and  in  1929  was  the 
correspondent  in  Xicaragua  for  The  Xation. 

Dr.  Cleorge  Ward  Stocking;,  professor  of  economics,  University  of 
Texas:  A  study  of  developments  in  the  Mexican  oil  industr\',  of  the 
|)ro‘'ram  of  social  control  set  up  by  the  State,  of  the  economic  con- 
secpiences  of  this  projiram,  and  of  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Doctor  Stockiiifi  was  horn  in  Clarendon,  Tex.,  and  is  a  jiraduate  of 
(Marendon  Collejre.  He  also  holds  the  following  degrees:  University 
of  Texas,  A.  B.:  ('olumhia  University,  M.  A.,  Bh.  D.  Doctor  Stock¬ 
ing  is  the  author  of  'The  Oil  Industry  and  the  Competitive  System,  a 
hook  which  won  first  prize  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  economic 
essay  contest  in  1924. 

Dr.  Carl  Sauer,  professor  of  geography.  University  of  California: 

A  study  of  cultural  successions  in  type  settlements  of  northwestern 
Mexico.  Doctor  Sauer’s  studies  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
Spanish  colonization  on  native  Indian  land  systems  and  population 
groupings. 

Doctor  Sauer  is  the  author  of  Aztntinn,  Prehistoric  Mexican  Frontier 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  of  many  other  works.  He  has  the  Ph.  1). 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  John  Van  Horne,  associate  professor  of  romance  languages, 
University  of  Illinois:  Studies  of  the  life  of  the  Spanish  epic  poet, 
Bernardo  de  Balhuena,  in  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Dr.  Ruth  L.  Bunzel,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Project:  A  study  of  Indian  backgrounds  of  the  Mexican  Nation;  an 
intensive  study  of  one  of  the  more  primitive  Mexican  tribes,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  cultures.  Doctor 
Bunzel  is  the  author  of  The  Pueblo  Potter,  a  Study  in  Creative  Imagi¬ 
nation  in  Pvirnitive  Art;  Zuni  Ritual  Poetry;  and  7.uni  Katcinas.  In 
preparation  for  the  writing  of  these  books,  she  lived  in  a  Zuni  Indian 
village  in  the  Southwest  for  two  years. 

This  is  Doctor  BunzePs  second  grant  from  the  foundation.  During 
the  past  year  she  has  lived  in  a  primitive  Mexican  Indian  village  with  a 
native  family,  to  learn  their  language  and  to  share  their  problems  and 
habits  of  life  while  studying  them  from  the  ethnographic  point  of  view. 

Miss  Anita  Brenner,  writer.  New  York  City:  Study  of  pre-Spanish 
American  art  in  the  southern  countries  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  with  special  attention  to  Aztec  art. 

Miss  Brenner  was  horn  in  Aguascalientes,  Me.xico,  in  1905,  studied 
at  the  National  Univei-sity  of  Mexico  for  several  years,  and  was  for  a 
time  an  assistant  to  the  Mexican  anthropologist.  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio. 
She  is  the  author  of  Idols  Behind  Altars,  a  book  on  the  native  arts  of 
Mexico,  and  of  many  shorter  studies  published  in  Me.xico  and  the 
United  States. 
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This  is  Mi'S  Birnnor’s  second  ‘irant  from  the  foundation.  Durinj; 
the  past  year  she  in»s  studied  p.xainjdos  of  Aztec  art  to  he  found  in 
the  inuseuirs  of  Europe,  has  enjra};*^!  in  some  exploration  in  those 
re<:i<tns  of  Mexico  where  i)re-S|)anish  ai't  work  may  he  found,  and  has 
made  an  examination  of  tlie  ironuii’ents  and  records  to  he  found  in 
mill-sites  and  Mexican  museums. 

Dr.  Vera  Lee  Brown,  professor  of  history,  Smith  (’ollefre,  North- 
amptmi,  Mass.:  A  study  in  the  archives  of  En{;land,  Spain,  and  Mex¬ 
ico  of  the  relations  of  England  and  Spain  as  colonial  powers  in  the 
ei<:hteenth  century. 

Miss  Brown  is  the  author  of  Ainjht-Siiaii'nth  firhtlioiis  in  Ihf  ('loxitifi 
Yiiirxitf  the  ('oiniildl  /vu.  She  received  the  I’h.  1).  decree  from  Bryn 
Mawr  ('ollejre. 

Dr.  Lila  Morris  O’Xeale,  lecturer  in  historic  textiles,  I’nivei-sity  of 
('alifornia:  A  study  of  prehistoric  (Ire.i  and  pre-Inca)  textile  collec¬ 
tions  in  Peru,  with  reference  to  the  varieties  and  range  of  technological 
processes,  the  development  of  design,  and  the  seipience  of  periods. 
Doctor  O’Neale  has  received  the  following  degrees:  Leland  Stanford, 

A.  B.:  rniversity  of  California,  M.  A.,  Ph.  1).:  ('olumhia  I’niversity, 

B.  S.  Miss  O’Neale  is  the  author  (in  collaboration  with  Prof.  A.  E. 
Kroeher)  of  TejrtiJe  I’erlmis  in  Ancient  Peru. 

Dr.  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson,  assistant  professtir  of  Spanish,  rniversity 
of  ('alifornia:  Studies  in  Mexico  of  Spanish-lndian  relations  in  the 
colonial  period.  Doctor  Simpson  holds  the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  1).  degrees 
from  the  rniversity  of  ('alifornia.  He  has  also  studied  in  the  I’ni- 
versity  of  Madrid.  He  will  carry  on  his  research  in  Mexico.  Doctor 
Simpson  is  the  author  of  The  TJncoinieiulu  in  Xew  Spain. 

The  following-named  painters  will  go  to  Mexico  for  studies  of  Mexi¬ 
can  art  and  for  creative  work  in  painting: 

Mr.  Maivden  Hartley,  who  will  make  a  series  of  studies  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Hartley’s  paintings  are  hung  in  many  important  public  and 
private  collections. 

Miss  lone  Robinson,  of  Los  Angeles,  ('alif.  Miss  Robinson  has 
been  a  pupil  of  Diego  Rivera,  the  Mexican  mural  painter,  with  whom 
she  will  do  further  work  during  the  tenure  of  her  fellowship.  Her 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum. 

Miss  Doris  Rosenthal,  of  Silvermine.  ('onn.  Miss  Rosenthal  has 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute  of  ('hicago,  the  Kansas  C'ity  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  ('oreoran  (lallery  of  Washington,  .and  elsewhere.  She  was 
a  pupil  of  (leorge  Bellows,  Robert  Henri,  and  John  Sloan. 

Mr.  Emil  dames  Bistran.  of  New  York  ('ity.  Mr.  Bistran  won 
first  jirize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Water  ('olor  Exhibition  in  1929  and 
received  high  awards  at  the  American  Water  ('olor  Society’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1927  ami  19d().  His  work  has  also  been  exhibited  at  the  Venice 
International  Exhibition. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA-CALENDAR  YEAR  1930 


By  Matilda  Bmillii’s, 

ChiiJ,  Slalisliral  Dirisiou,  l‘an  Anicrirnii  I'uion 


TIIK  lolul  of  till'  I’nitc'd  Sliitos  with  tiu*  20  Latin  Amorican 
Kopiiblics  for  the  12  months  ('inh'd  Drreinhor,  ItKiO,  aocord- 
in>:  to  n'ports  of  the  I'nitcd  States  Ih'jiartnnMit  of  ('ominoire, 
amount(‘d  to  $1  ,:h(5,t)0:L<>d0.  The  imports  wen*  $077,7X1  ,t)0t)  and 
the  exports  $02S,21 2,000.  The  total  value  of  im])orts  and  exjiorts 
decreased  33  |)er  eent  and  31  per  cent,  respectively,  from  1929.  The 
(inures  for  1929  were:  Imiiorts,  $1,014,127,000,  and  e.xports,  $911,- 
749,000,  making  a  total  of  $1 ,92'),.S70,000.  These  fijiures  refer  to 
values  only,  the  decline  in  volume  heinj;  considerably  less.  Inter¬ 
national  trade  recession  and  the  fall  in  commodity  prices,  with  the 
resultant  reduced  ])urchasin<r  power  in  both  United  States  and  Latin 
American  markets,  account  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  this 
decline. 

The  following;  table  shows  the  distribution  of  United  States  trade 
with  Latin  America  for  the  12  months  ended  December,  1929,  and 
1930: 

Trntic  of  the  I'nilcil  Stntcx  with  Latin  America,  l,i  Months  Entlril  December 

[Values  in  thoiisanils  nf  dollars,  i.  <■..  (KMloiniUedj 


Imports 

Kxiiorts 

Total  trade 

CiMinlries 

1‘JLN 

193(1 

1921» 

19:40 

1929 

19:40 

Mexico 

$I  17,  7SH 

$S0. 293 

.■41:4:1,  .sfw 

$110,214 

$2.'>1, 001 

$190.  .')07 

(iiiatemala 

H.470 

7.  400 

11,524 

7.2:4s 

19,994 

14,0:48 

Kl  Salvador 

3, 

2,  S7.'> 

H,  (KVI 

4.  44.') 

li.sso 

7.320 

Honduras  . 

12, 

12,  m) 

12.S11 

9. 605 

2.').  044 

22. 20.5 

\  'carattua 

.i.  74S 

3.  .'122 

7. 0:12 

4,  HlWi 

12. 7S0 

8,388 

Costa  Rica 

aw 

4.SI3 

S,312 

4.  .')')4 

1:4.  .M.l 

9,  367 

I’anama 

.'i.a.ii 

4.  73.'i 

41, 1:4:4 

:4.').  IHII 

40. 4S4 

40, 0:40 

Cuba 

■.KI7.421 

122. 010 

12H,  \m 

93.  ,V)1 

:4:40. 3:40 

21.5, 001 

Dominican  Republic . 

S.  4fi.i 

7.2.'>4 

14.  190 

9, 272 

22. 0.').') 

10,  .520 

Haiti.  . 

1.  44.'< 

1.  12:4 

S.790 

7,  lO.*) 

10.  •23.') 

8.228 

North  .Vmerh'an  Republics 

37f>.  rm 

246.  OhT 

374. 014 

ari.  701 

7.'>I.  118 

5:49,410 

Arirentina  . 

117,.'sSI 

71,  WM) 

210.  2SH 

129,  sat 

3-27. 809 

201,  719 

Bolivia  ' 

H7B 

1,V2 

5, 9H5 

4. 219 

6,  364 

4.  :471 

Braril  . 

207.  OHrt 

l;40.!4.'’d 

lOS,  7HH 

.•v3,  S05 

310. 474 

184.0.59 

Chile.  . 

ifrj.  n2."> 

■>4.  7H4 

55,  776 

46.  40*1 

I.ILSOl 

101.  193 

Colombia..  _  _ 

1(W.  .'>2,-. 

97.  139 

4S,  9S3 

2.'-|,  1:10 

l.')2..')08 

122.  209 

Kcuador  .  . 

.=>,  KIO 

,'i.  .'■.  •►4 

6. 069 

4, 865 

1 1,  81W 

10,419 

I’arattuay  . . 

,V20 

247 

1..500 

1,071 

2.oaj 

1,318 

IVru . . . . 

30. 107 

21.2K1 

20.  170 

1,').  722 

.'ifl,  .343 

:47, 000 

1  ruKuay 

IS,  677 

12.  3.''v4 

■2H.  24.'i 

21. 4:12 

40.922 

33,780 

\  ener.uela 

.'•.1.224 

:16,  HfW 

4.').  32.'i 

:12. 909 

90.  .')49 

09,  837 

Saaith  .\mericaii  Ri'imblies 

037,  (LW 

431.  120 

.■):i7, 13.5 

:W5. 451 

1.  174,  758 

700,  .577 

Total  Latin  America 

1.014.  127 

677.  7M 

911.719 

02s.  212 

1, 92.').  870 

l.:40.5.99:4 

I  I'nited  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  i|uantities  imported  from  and  eximrted  to 
llolivia  and  I’araiuay  via  i>orts  situated  in  neijrhborinK  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
I'aracuay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  tleparture  or  entry  are  located. 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHILEAN 
NITRATE  INDUSTRY 

liy  (IriLLKHMO  A.  Sl'RO 
Kdilorinl  Dirisinn,  Pan  Amrrinin  I’uion 

THK  iiitioductioii  of  nitrate  of  soda  into  the  rnitt'd  States  marked 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Ameriean  afrrieniture. 
Sinee  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  in  1(S30  four  generations  of 
Ameriean  farmers  have  benefited  hv  the  use  of  this  oldest  of  eommer- 
eial  fertilizers.  It  has  been  said  that  one  dollar  invested  in  nitrate  of 
soda  has  returned  itself  and  another,  and  if  so,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  this  ])eriod  at  least  $900,0()(),0()0  has  been  added  to  farm 
ineomes  in  the  form  of  heavier  erop  yields. 

ConKiiniplioii  of  ChiU’nti  Xilratc  of  Soda  in  the  Ciiited  SlntcK' 

Ishiirt  tons  of  nilrocrn) 

1910... _ _  92,  400  I  1923 . .  1 40.  320 

1913 _  109,350  j  1924 _  170,575 

1910 . 203.530  I  1925 . 192,330 

1919 _ _  08.  SOO  '  1920 . . . .  158,  0(M1 

1920 _ 227,000  1927. . 127,800 

1921 _  00,  5(K)  1928 .  170,000 

1922 . 92,300  1929 _ 158,000 

Best  known  as  a  eommereial  fertilizer,  Chilean  nitrate  has,  how¬ 
ever,  uses  whieh  vary  from  the  manufaeture  of  high  explosives  to  the 
pickling  and  preserving  of  meats.  It  enters  into  the  manufaeture  of 
sulphurie  and  nitric  acids,  glass  and  glassware,  fireworks,  fusing  mi.x- 
tures,  artificial  silk,  and  dyestuffs.  In  the  Cnited  States  its  use  as  a 
fertilizer  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  in  1929  amounted  to  (53  jier  cent 
of  the  country’s  consumption.  Its  largest  industrial  use  was  in  the 
manufaeture  of  chemicals  and  acids. ^ 

The  nitrate  fields  of  (’hile  extend  over  a  vast,  high,  barren  plateau 
lying  between  the  coastal  range  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
an  area  nearly  oOO  miles  long  hut  less  than  100  miles  in  width.  This 
whole  zone  is  a  desert,  completely  deprived  of  vegetation,  water, 
eomhustihle  materials,  of  everything  that  is  necessary  to  human  life. 
Through  enterprise,  perseverance,  courage,  and  the  expenditure  of 

>  Kecrnt  Ihrelopmentf  in  (hr  FfTtiUztT  Indnetry,  Cliiirlc.s  J.  Hrand.  r'xcculive  Stt-nMary  an<i  Treasuror, 
Th(‘  .National  Kcrtiliicr  Assax-iation.  Washinttlon.  I).  ('.,  Iltllo  fconsuniiition  statistics  compilril  by  Fixed 
NitroRcn  Koscarch  laboratory,  I'.  S.  Dcpartnicnt  of  AKriciiltiire). 
t|d. 
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vast  amounts  of  (•ai)ital,  towns  ainl  villages,  harbors,  roads,  and  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  built,  water  has  been  brou<;bt  tbrou<;b  pipe  lines  from 
the  Andes,  and  food  for  man  and  beast  trans|)orted  from  other  regions. 
Of  the  total  population  of  this  zone  (about  400,000),  50,000  men  are 
employed  in  the  mining  and  recovery  of  nitrate  and  a  lar^e  pereentagee 
of  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  find  direct  employment  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroads,  ports  and  other  services  connected  with 
the  industry. 

The  mininjr  of  caliche  (the  raw  product  from  which  nitrate  is  pro¬ 
duced),  is  simple.  A  hole  is  drilled  throufjh  the  surface  strata  and  the 
caliche  layer,  and  a  eharjje  of  slow  burning  black  ])owder  is  then 
inserted  which,  when  e.xploded,  heaves  up  larije  blocks.  These  blocks 
are  broken  up  with  25  pound  sledges  or  air  drills,  the  caliche  is  sorted 
by  hand  and  loaded  on  mule  carts,  trucks  or  li"ht  freight  cars  and 
hauled  to  the  refining  plant.  There,  according  to  the  Shanks  process 
introduced  in  1S7S,  it  is  first  crushed  and  then  boiled  in  a  huge  tank 
of  water.  The  boiling  dissolves  the  nitrate  and  other  salts  and  leaves 
the  sand  and  gravel  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  dissolving  proc¬ 
ess  comi)leted,  the  nitrate  solution  is  drawn  off  into  a  large  shallow 
vat  and  cooled  sufficiently  to  precipitate  the  sodium  chloride.  After 
this  precipitation,  the  solution  is  again  drawn  off  and  cooled  to  a 
point  at  which  the  sodium  nitrate  crystallizes.  When  the  nitrate 
has  crystallized  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vats,  the  remaining 
li(pior  is  pumped  off  and  the  nitrate  crystals  thoroughly  dried  and 
packed  in  jute  hags  for  shipment. 

This  method  of  e.xtraction  and  refining  has  l)een  in  general  use  in 
('bile  since  it  was  introduced.  After  much  investigation  and  many 
tests  a  new  method,  known  as  the  Guggenheim  process,  was  evolved 
and  has  been  in  actual  operation  since  November,  1920,  at  the  Maria 
Klena  plant.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gappelen  Smith,  who  conceived  the  process, 
and  his  associates  have  succeeded  in  carrying  over  into  nitrate  treat¬ 
ment  at  this  plant  the  lessons  learned  in  developing  the  leaching  process 
used  on  the  copper  ores  at  Chiuiuicainata  and  adapting  the  large  scale 
method  of  operation  used  there.  Since  the  advantages  of  this  method 
could  not  be  obtained  so  long  as  it  was  necessarx'  to  boil  the  caliche,  the 
process  was  developed  on  the  t)asis  of  treatment  with  cold  or  slightly 
warmed  water  and  precipitation  obtained  by  refrigeration  in  place 
of  evaporation  and  cooling  in  open  vats.  A  careful  system  of  heat 
recovery  has  been  j)ut  in  operation.  The  process  is  conducted  at  a 
temperature  of  about  40°  C.,  the  heat  being  obtained  from  the  cooling 
waters  surrounding  the  cylindei*s  of  the  Diesel  engines  employed  for 
power  and  from  that  generated  in  cojupressing  ammonia  for  use  in 
the  refrigerating  system.  As  this  process  permits  the  use  of  lower 
grade  caliche  than  that  used  in  the  Shanks  process,  the  method  of 
sorting  caliche  by  hand  in  the  field  has  been  eliminated  and  as  shown 
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in  tlio  illustration  tlu*  whoh*  luinin^  i)roc(‘ss  inochnni/.od.  Anothor 
featun*  of  tlio  f iu<rjr<‘ntu‘ini  ])roross  is  tlu*  |)ro(liictioii  »»f  “j^rainod’’ 
nitrato.  By  nipans  of  a  granulation  plant  installod  at  Maria  Klona 
in  192S  a  coinparatividy  nioistuir  proof,  oasy  ilowinj;,  9S.')  ptu’  cent 
pure  nitrate  is  obtained  which,  heiip^  easy  to  handle,  is  liked  hy  fanners 
for  direct  a|)])lication  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  claimed  that  the  (iu<;gen- 
heiin  method  of  extraction  and  retininjr  reduces  j)roduction  costs  hy 
one-third. 

The  development  of  the  ('hilean  nitrate  industry  durinj;  the  100 
veal's  which  have  intervened  since  the  distrihution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
throujrhout  the  world  hefran  with  the  fimt  shipment  to  the  United 
States  is  illustrated  hy  the  following;  table  of  |)roduction,  exi)orts, 
consumption  and  stocks: 


Prmiuction,  (xpurlx,  cttiisii m stocks,  anil  risihic  siiitpli/  of  ('hihiin  nilntlc' 
I  In  in<‘tri<-  tons  | 


1 

Year 

PnKlur- 
1  ion 

1 

NiimlH-r  of 
plants  in 
oIN-ration  | 

] 

r<m.sump- 
t  inn  1 

1 

StiK’ks  on  Junr  30 

1  KxiKirts 

.Ma\i-  .Mini¬ 
mum  mum! 

1 

Kuro|M' 

and 

Kitypt 

I'nitiMl 

Stall’s 

Japan 
and  j 
other  1 
roun- 
Irirs 

visible 

supply 

Chile 

IKtO . 1 

1 

_  I  900 

; 

IH40 . ’ 

10.  450 

ISW  -.1 

_  _ .  1  2:t  .500 

_ 1  . !  . . . 

iHfiO  .  ‘ 

j  03.  (WI 

1S70  ....1 

. 1 

125,307 

223.  074  , 

1H«(I  ' 

I,i:03.277 

i 

idoaoi 

i.4(r2.  no 

.55 

4K  1.47*»,KO«» 

1.4.51,9.55 

329.  1.50 

.55  .512 

312.031  0.‘55. 719 

1901-02  .  . 

1.  3^2.  392 

72 

5K  1.  20K.  107 

1.2r2.<)l)9 

357,  772 

40.  9.52 

::07.  275  1  7tt5.  9!I9 

I902-0:| 

1,  437,013 

7« 

03  1.339. 990 

1.442.2.59 

314.314 

49.  127 

390.3)1);  099,041 

1903-04. 

;1, 4.57,  709 

77  i 

.54  1. 49I1.  3.55 

1.  .513.  .5<r2 

24:5  0.55 

46.  <  ()K 

337. 02«i  626. 6K9 

aKH-ai... 

11,729,712 

93 

79  1.013.993 

1.  .501. 091 

29.5.  9.54 

72.011 

419.  67t»  7K7.  641 

1905-00.. . 

1,  751,  293 

OK 

70  1.009,379 

1.094.999 

290. 022 

915 1>22 

479.470  9,51,714 

190M)7  . 

11,9,50,  0(M 

111) 

99  1,701.313 

1.  740.  0.57 

3<r2.  245 

99.714 

.53).  3  0  921,1.59 

1907-0H... 

1,  943,232 

119 

111  1.HK2.  hOK 

1. 9<);t,  7:t.5 

473. 193 

W.  329 

.555  91)0  1.0715  313 

190H-09... 

i|,hh:i.  wo 

117 

Wi  1.  K40.  K(W 

1.919,024 

42:5  719 

74. 079 

.535  400  1.024.197 

1909  10  .. 

2,  440,  772 

113 

*♦0  2.32K,«.W 

2.;i92.  71.5 

424.  921 

70. 9*  0 

.599.OI.il  1,094.391 

1910-11... 

2,  497.  <»«> 

lOK 

99  2.3.57.17.5 

2,4IH.  IW 

1551.972 

97.  975 

1)7:5091  1.  132.9:19 

1911-12... 

,2,.510,3.5<i 

117 

100  2.49.5  73)5 

z  4.30.  ;«<) 

m  :i.59 

92.  .5)2 

0..37.  394  1.  <)<i:5  245 

1912-1.1-.. 

I'i  734.  721 

130 

119  2,019).  M9 

2.  .527.  .599 

43'i.  73) 

90.  .53) 

2.Vi 

017.4.51  1.1.55949 

191.1-14  . 

2.  WOi.  K40 

134 

124  2.  702.  .559 

2.  719.  ,592 

422.  luVi 

S5.  344 

11.  170 

70.5  007  1,  294.  943 

Km,  (k;9  . 

1915-10 

2.0.54.  919 

117 

01  '  2.  .543.  174 

Z  31 1.  ItW 

91.5.4(31  . 

1910-17  . 

2,  907, 0.30 

12:1 

107  2.  90i  479 

2.71.5  710 

9:10.279  . 

1917-lH... 

2.979.  121 

124 

115  2.012.00K 

2, 13)7,  292 

9715  095 

191K-I9... 

2.  .332.  .504 

117 

00  1.794.320 

2,  20\  701 

190.949  1 

00.  900 

7.112 

1.. 525  99:1  1.7721:0:1 

1919  20  .  .. 

1, 957,  271 

io:< 

.50  ■  2.  200.  9<:4 

1, 909,  .3a5 

332. 07^ 

219.4.51 

19.304  ' 

1.319,390  1,9:10.229 

1920-21  .. 

2.  174.  099 

109  ! 

49  2,  0.31.  .512 

1.49:5794 

9,55  02.5  ' 

2.s:i.  im 

15  049 

1,  :559.  099  2.  407.  772 

1921-22... 

H90,  004 

4.5 

31  ;  013.039 

1.  «r2. 

232.  l.Vi 

:<K,  6OH 

6. 09#i 

1,010.4.14  1  1,99:5  2!.’4 

1922-211 

1. 499.  020 

70 

37  2.  100.  147 

2.  2:39, 045 

173.730 

.54.  904 

2.5  4<H) 

1.002.99.5  1  1.2.5599.5 

1923-24  .. 

2.  219.  4.53 

,  01  : 

73  2. 175.f)OK 

2.  242. 945 

132.090 

.*»K,92K 

IK,  2KK 

l,ttl7,  79.5  1. ’247, 091 

1924-25  .. 

2. 4<io.  rm 

(  93 

99  '  2.  .50.5,  9.55 

Z  377,  440 

231),  032 

12:59.52 

14.324 

9l)9,:i4:i  1.219.1.51 

1925-2<i 

2, 01 9.  .520 

.  0:1  1 

fiO  1  2. 249.  909 

2.  12.5,472 

1532,  2.32 

13).9IM 

IK.  2KK 

1,22K.  WW  1.7(19. 27:( 

1920-27 

1,317.5.53 

i 

25  I  1.. 54.5  413 

1.791.049 

137.<3'9 

.52.293 

30,  490 

1. 0155.  221  1.  235  3)1 

1927-29  -. 

2.  .547. 9.57 

0.5 

30  :  2.9r2..370 

,  Z  .559.  299 

1555  092 

11.5  924 

31.4911 

Oi9),OI9  1,19:5431 

1929-29... 

.  3.  290,  .-fiJO 

!  <19 

67  '  2.96<I.U:il 

'  2.  r37.  lot 

.555  709 

122.930 

3).  33) 

9,55112  1.0.50  130 

1929-30... 

2. 990,  441 

1 

. 1  2.  199,077 

2. 329.  6KK 

479.  .527 

79.  7NI 

11,10>.5 

1,  7,54, 900  2,  324,  340 

i 

1 

1 

1 

'  FiKuros  from  IMII  to  IsWll  from  Kl  Sniilre,  liy  RoImtIo  Ucrnuniloz  ('..  piililislifd  fiy  the  Asoriitcidn  ile 
Pro«lii<-lori-s  dr  Suliirr  dr  Cliilr,  Vul|iaritiso,  ItCfO;  slatistirs  from  Ittno  <11  to  l!t29  ;«)  rompilrd  hy  thr 
Asoriaridn  dr  Prixlurtorrs  dr  Salitrr  and  puhlishnl  in  thr  lluUlin  (tficial  dt  la  Itolsa  di  Vorndonii  de 
Valparaiso,  Valparaiso,  July  17,  lir.l<). 

»  Nitratr  yrars,  July  1-Junr  30. 
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It  is  (‘stiniutod  tlmt  since  ISSO  nearly  one  billion  dolln 
have  been  derived  by  the  (’bilean  (lovernment  from 
industry.  In  stndyin<;  tbe  folhnviii};  table,  however,  i 
remember  that  from  the  ])roeeeds  of  the  export  tax  on 
its  prinei|)al  by-prodnet,  iodine,  ('bile  has  built  revenue  ,...iiiicm^ 
ports,  railways,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  as  well  as  eon- 
tributed  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Government,  thereby 
redueinfr  the  ‘teneral  tax  burden  on  its  i)eople,  and  making  it  easier 
for  each  citizen  to  build  uj)  a  eompetenee  and  for  new  industries  to 
become  established.  Another  fact  illustrated  by  the  table  is  the 
deereasinjr  dependence  durinjr  the  last  few  years  upon  this  source  of 
revenue,  which  represented  only  24  per  cent  of  the  national  income  in 
H>2i)  as  eom|)ared  with  (iO  i)er  cent  in  a  i)revious  year.  The  budjiet 
for  ll>:h)  estimated  the  income  to  be  derived  from  nitrate  exports  at 
14  |)er  cent  of  the  total  national  revenue. 


KfVi'nuc  derivftl  bi/  the  (lovernmcnl  from  the  nitrntr  iiiiliistrj/  xinev  ISSO  ' 


Year 

Tax  (s>ll(‘ct('il 
on  nitnitfand 
i<Mlin«' 

Orilnary 

rc^vfinio 

IVmoii- 
aac  of  the 
Nation’s 
onlinary 
ri'Xfnuf 
derived 
from  the 
nitrate 
inilustry 

7'ear 

Tax  enll)‘el)sl 
on  nitrate  and 
i(Hline 

Onlinary 

revenue 

I’erts'nl- 
aae  nf  t  he 
Nation’s 
ordinary 
revenue 
derived 
from  the 
nitrate 
industry 

IHSO 

*i.  H7y.  047 

124.  .‘^l.  7S0 

.7  .72 

1900 . 

ISO.  49’2. 1.72 

:i4s,  7S)).  (121 

7)1.  7.') 

ISM  . 

■£>.  27H.  (tiiti 

1411. 1149.  2S,7 

19.  Wl 

1907 _ 

ins.  417,  I’JS 

379.  •2f2.  21 1 

44.  41 

iHH’i. 

7;« 

IS2.  2S4.  719 

2^5.  m;< 

1  190S  ... 

•207.  3)1’2,  9S0 

:1112,  .742  341 

.')7.  19 

1hh;i  ... 

.'iM.419.  72.’> 

197. 071.0»».'> 

:i4.  (11 

1909 . 

21.7.  n’2S.  ,701 

377.  174.  9.72 

,57.  10 

lHh4 

i7.  312.  .Il.'i 

170.  92S.7()S 

:i;i  .73 

1910 . 

241.  177,  .797 

437.  34(1,  SS.7 

.77.  14 

ish:* 

43.  UK).  431 

127,  S  1)1.  734 

3:1. 77 

1911 . 

•2.70.  .7.77.  314 

4(1.7.  -239,  .799 

'ui.  84 

Isvi  . 

101.  Hii 

12:1.  71S,  419 

2s.  37 

1912  . 

•2.7,7.  r2-2,  40)1 

490.  -201.  .742 

.72  (M 

iss: _ 

.73.  IWO.  40H 

1(11.7)14.  S4S 

19 

I9i:4... 

272, 07)0.  72:4 

7)15.  ’SM.  7)8:4 

.72.31 

IHSS  . 

7\:4sa.  17»i 

■  90. 044.  492 

41.  24 

1914 . 

197.  OS'2,  S21 

404.  97:4,  7),')8 

48. 

lss*j  . 

!I:j.  1 10.  7IH 

2.17,  (iS.7.  341 

4.7.  79 

191.7.  . 

2:14,  .797.  )1S7 

373.  (129.  3 IS 

.74.  SI 

l.sini  ..  . 

Ul\  to.  240 

2!)l.  9:»7,  S04 

7)2.  Of) 

191(1 

3<).7.  S)r2,  '2)11 

7i08,  :444.  (KW 

(M).  10 

IHRI  , 

44.  1V2, 32:1 

147.902  940 

29.  H7 

1917.  .. 

;422.  W2,  H21 

(139.  212  223 

7)0.  .  )2 

ISR2 

7ii.  (itil.  il.'iil 

170.  190,  ^NiO 

4.7.  (14 

191S  .. 

3.37.  ZV'k  307 

733,  271.  :i79 

47).  40 

%.  100.  (KIH 

100,  771,  .VW 

.')9.  M 

1919  . 

91.  4f)4,  KS7 

:179. 097.  (17.7 

24.  12 

ISR4 

II2.U4<(.  .'idtl 

1)14.  927. 0‘2.7 

07. 

1920 

:410.h."a:4:47 

‘):iH.  107. 7>;«) 

49.  fM 

iKir, 

l3I.S7'.t.  S.s{ 

199.  709.  (134 

)'i(i.  03 

1921  . 

120,7)92.  89*1 

274.  441.  XV2 

40).  12 

‘♦4.  1H4,  14:> 

203. 0,77,  22.7 

4)1.  :is 

1922 

1I7..V;7.800 

:47r).  821.940 

31.  23 

iH'»: 

low.  377.  .7 IS 

19S.  4S0.  .'■*70 

r>.v  1 1 

192:4 _ 

220.  234. 027 

.V)l.  840.  I7):4 

40.  78 

Isits.  . 

l:«.  3.72.  7(« 

190.  HKA.  (i0r> 

f)7. 7:4 

1924 

2:4s.  H#?:4, 77:4 

002.  (^2.  :49.') 

:49.  f):4 

ls‘»i»  ... 

142.  Pil.OiW 

24S.  .TSd.  S73 

7)0.  71 

1927) 

27)8.  700.  4SH 

09.').  <)‘*:4,  709 

:47. 18 

MNN) 

1.7)).  42S.  323 

2)17.  2:10.  379 

.V).  29 

I92») 

17,'),  187),  7)#):4 

7.7.7.  Mil,  1.72 

21.  19 

IlKII 

132,  47li.  497 

2:1)1,  .777.  S70 

7>7>.  99 

1927  ... 

21.7.  -24.3.  40S 

<»09,  129.  7f)4 

27).  87 

IR02  ... 

l;i.7.  990.  .7.7h 

230.  9117,  s:i4 

.58.  KS 

19’2S _ 

•290. 027,  279 

1.021.041.  :«)9 

•2S.  44 

l4S.)il7,04S 

2H4.  10.7.  9(14 

.7-2.  32 

1929 

29t*.  7H2.  47:4 

1,  2(17,  ,7.7)1.  1 19 

2:4.  0,T 

1!IU4.  ... 

1.72.  )).'>!).  s;n 

270. 097.  'rfkt 

7)0).  :49 

'  - - - 

liKl'i.  . 

171,990,  :9'y 

:io:i,  .7)>.7, 347 

7)f>,  07 

j  Total 

.  7. 1»80,  749.  8.’>4 

»  IS.  (WO.  (192.  11(1 

1 

1  42.  S2 

‘  Hotflin  Oficial  dr  la  holm  dr  Corredorm  dr  VoZ/wroMC.  Valparaiso,  July  17,  IHIMI. 
»  Corris-l  aililition  o(  this  coluiiin  is  ls,ti:iM,742,l  l.'>. 


After  a  century  of  nitrate  |)roduetion  the  reorjranization  which  the 
(’hilean  industry  is  at  present  iinderjroinjr  marks  the  bejjinnin^  of  a 
new  era  in  its  dev(‘h>|)ment.  On  the  day  ('Idle  was  eelebratiiiji  the 
nitrate  eentennial — July  21,  HIJO — the  President  t»f  the  Republie, 
Gen.  (’arlos  Ibanez,  sijtned  tbe  law  which  provides  for  the  amal^ama- 
lioii  of  all  the  nitrate  interests  into  the  larjiest  corporation  ever  to  be 
laiinehed  in  South  America.  This  entity,  known  as  the  ('ompafna 
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(Ic  Salitre  de  Chile,  is  to  unify  and  centralize  the  various  phases  of  the 
nitrate  industry — production,  consumption,  transportation,  and  dis¬ 
tribution — with  a  subsequent  lowerinfr  of  ])roduction  costs,  increased 
efficiency  in  distribution  and  sales,  and  closer  cooperation  between  the 
(loverninent  and  private  interests  as  its  objective.  The  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  as  stated  in  the  law  which  provides  for  its  establish¬ 
ment,  are: 

(1)  T*)  attend  to  tlie  Kcneral  intert'sts  of  tlie  indiKstry  and  coininerce  of  nitrate 
and  its  l)y-products; 

(2)  To  attain  i)y  means  of  a  central  organization  the  improvement  of  tlie 
industry  and  commerce  of  nitrate  and  the  utilization  of  its  by-jirodiicts  and  to 


of  An^lo-f 'hilran  (‘oOM^idatail  Nitrala  Corp. 

I-OADINO  XITKATK  OUK 

The  •‘nilk-lie.”  iifler  hla-stiiiK,  Is  l<ia<le<l  <m  i-ars  by  tin  ele«-tric  shovel. 


favor  technical  and  scientific  investigation  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  exjieri- 
niental  schools  and  jdants  for  this  pur|M)se; 

(3)  To  carry  out  the  propaganda,  sale,  and  distribution  of  nitrate  and  its  by¬ 
products; 

(4)  To  facilitate  the  transportation  and  handling  of  all  products  related  to  the 
nitrate  industry  as  well  as  the  articles  and  merchandise  required  by  the  industry; 

(5)  To  centralize  the  acquisition  of  the  articles  and  merchandisi*  referred  to  in 
the  previous  ])aragraph,  giving  preference  to  Chilean  products;  and 

(6)  To  survey,  acquire,  and  exploit  nitrate  lands;  to  actpiire  and  o|H‘rate  nitrate 
])lants;  to  market  the  products  manufacture<l,  and  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  production,  exploitation,  sale,  consignment,  propaganda,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  freightage  of  nitrate  and  its  by-products,  and  in  general  any  contracts 
related  directly  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  nitrate  and  the  attainment  of 
the  other  objectives  established  under  the  present  law.* 


«  I.aw  Xo.  •ISfl.l  of  July  21,  m;«t,  Uiario  Oficial,  .Siintiago,  July  21,  IMIll). 
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'Phe  (’oiiipania  de  Salitre  de  C’hile — more  popularly  known  as  the 
“Cosaoh” — has  been  chartered  for  a  period  of  (iO  years  as  a  stock 
company  with  a  capital  of  three  billion  pesos  divided  into  30 ,000, ()()() 
shares  of  100  pesos  each.  The  shares  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
A  and  B.  The  (lovernment  of  (’hile  is  to  receive  the  total  issue  of  the 
nontransferahle  A  shares,  amountin*;  to  1,500,000,000  pesos,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  it  will  pve  the  corporation  certain  concessions, 
including;  the  transfer  for  exploitation  of  nitrate  reserve  lands  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  150,000,000  tons  of  nitrates.  The  15,000,000  series 
B  shares,  of  which  a  minimum  of  5,000,000  will  he  made  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred,  will  he  absorbed  by  the  nitrate  companies  whose 
assets  and  liabilities  are  taken  over  by  the  corporation.  Any  increases 
in  the  capital  of  the  corporation  will  be  so  effected,  that  in  all  cases  the 
numher  of  shares  of  the  A  series  will  he  the  same  as  that  of  the  B 
series.  The  (lOvernment  will  pay  in  cash  for  the  new  series  A  shares, 
or  if  the  orijiinal  deposits  transferred  for  exploitation  produce  more 
than  the  estimated  150,000,000  tons  of  nitrates  it  may  at  its  option 
pay  for  them  by  selling  the  excess  to  the  corporation. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  to  be  directly  consolidated  into  the 
('osach  there  will  he  a  numher  of  subsidiary  companies.  The  control 
of  the  latter  will  devolve  upon  the  Cosach,  which  will  be  directly  or 
indirectly  owner  of  almost  the  totality  of  their  common  stock.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  must  comply  with  all 
the  obligations  of  the  law  chartering  the  Cosach. 

The  nitrate  producers  who  have  already  agreed  to  form  part  of 
the  corporation  exported  during  the  last  five  years  an  average  of 
more  than  2,200,000  metric  tons  per  annum,  which  represents  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrate  exports  from  Chile.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  producer,  the  Anglo-Chilean  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corpora¬ 
tion,  controls  the  two  plants  designed  to  utilize  the  Ciuggenheim 
method,  the  “Maria  Elena,”  now  in  operation,  and  “Pedro  de  Val¬ 
divia,”  under  construction,  with  a  combined  productive  capacity  of 
1,300,000  tons,  as  well  as  a  numher  of  Shanks  plants  with  a  capacity  of 
7()0,000  tons,  making  the  total  productive  capacity  of  this  company 
2,000,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  It  is  expected  that  gradually  the 
less  efficient  Shanks  plants  will  he  eliminated  until  Chile’s  total 
output  is  produced  in  a  few  modern  establishments  operating  under 
the  (lUggenheim  process. 

The  C’osach  will  he  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
12  members,  of  whom  4,  re])resenting  the  series  A  shares,  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  four  years,  7  are  elected 
for  one  year  by  the  holders  of  the  series  B  common  stock,  and  1  by 
the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  same  series.  The  (iovern- 
inent  representatives  may  veto  resolutions  of  the  board  which  affect 
national  interests.  The  organizing  committee,  constituted  by  Sehores 
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I’aWlo  Kiiininv.,  Kodolfo  .Inniiiiillo,  Kicanlo  Saliis  Kdwanls,  and 
Kicai'do  Ayala,  |•(*|)^‘S(*ntin<r  the  (io\ (‘rnnu'iit.,  ainl  S<*fnnTs  Mois»'*s 
AstoiTca,  Max  (Jrisar,  Alfreds*  llnuston,  .losi'  M.  Kios  Arias,  Stanley 
Vatcky,  Knriciuc  Valonzuola,  Jnrjrn  Vidal,  and  .loa(|inn  Irarrazahal, 
ropiTsontin*!  tho  nitrate  industry,  were  empowered  hy  an  exeeutive 
decree  to  exereise  the  rijrhts  and  duties  of  the  hoard  until  the  latter 
was  elected. ' 

One  of  the  most  important  i)rovisions  of  the  law  which  created  the 
('osach  is  the  elimination  of  tlie  export  duty  on  nitrate  and  iodine. 
In  lieu  of  this  revenue  the  (Jovernment  will  receive  such  dividends 
as  may  he  declared  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  a  shareholder  and  a  (» 
per  cent  income  tax  on  the  jjndits  of  the  cor|)oration,  subject,  however, 
to  a  minimum  «;uaranteed  revenue  durinj;  the  (irst  four  years  of  the 
(••unpany’s  existence.  The  revenue  for  1930  was  ISti, 000,001)  pest)s 
and  is  scaUal  downward  to  180,000,000  pesos  in  1031,  100,000,000 
pesos  in  1032  and  140,000,000  |)esos  in  1033,  making  a  total  of  tiOO,- 
000,000  pesos  for  the  four  years.  Producers  outside  the  C'osach  will 
continue  to  pay  the  export  tax  and  uj)  to  1033  amounts  collected 
from  this  source  will  he  delivered  to  the  corporation. 

Kxecutive  Decree  No.  12  of  Fehruary  24,  1031,  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  jruaranteed  revenue  in  the  following  manner:  (a) 
Payment  in  cash  of  the  halance  which  the  corporation  owes  for  the 
year  1030;  (6)  payment  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  (juarter  of  1031  of 
the  correspondinjr  (piota  for  the  current  year;  (c)  immediate  delivery, 
simultaneous  with  the  lirst  cash  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
('osach  of  a  face  value  ecpiivalent  to  lit)  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
(jiiotas  corresponding;  to  1032  and  1033,  bearin';  7  per  cent  interest, 
and  to  be  amortized  within  a  maximum  term  of  32  years.  In  other 
words,  the  bonds  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  lit)  pesos  for  each  100 
pesos  of  the  (piotas. 

To  meet  the  service  of  these  bonds  and  any  others  that  the  cor- 
piu'ation  may  issue,  a  tax  t)f  OO  pesos  will  be  collected  on  each  metric 
ton  of  nitrate  extracted  from  the  deposits  which  the  C'osach  or  any 
of  its  subsidiary  companies  possesses  or  has  the  ri‘;ht  to  e.xi)loit  on 
the  date  the  bonds  are  issued  or  subsetpient  to  their  emission.  The 
tax  is  payable  to  the  banks  intrusted  with  the  service  of  the  bonds 
before  the  nitrate  is  placed  on  board  shij)  and  will  be  suspended  each 
calendar  year  when  the  annual  (piota  for  bond  service  has  been 
collected. 

Althouj;h  no  oilicial  announcement  has  yet  lu'cn  issued  as  to  the 
a^^re^ate  amount  of  iinam'in^  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  C'osach,  it  is  believed  that  the  total  amount  of  7  per 
cent  bonds  to  be  jilaci'd  in  the  international  market  is  $r)0,4r)(»,r)(H), 
of  which  $33, ,")1)1), ■)()()  is  to  be  piTsently  issutal.  The  international 

>  Kverulive  OeiTe.'  .No.  a' of  tVliriciry  :.’4,  IWll,  lHario  Ofitial,  S.tnli  iiro,  Kehrii.iry  27, 
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('I'l'tuin  provisions  hiivo  Ikhmi  miulo  which,  aiuon^  otlicr  things, 
rc<iuirc  that  at  least  SO  p(‘r  cent  of  the  employees  and  workmen  of  the 
corporation  he  of  Chilean  nationality,  that  preference  he  ijiven  to 
('hilean  ])roducts  in  the  central  purchasing  hureau,  and  that  insurance 
connected  with  the  Cosach’s  operations  in  Chile  shall  he  contracted 
with  national  insurance  companies,  or,  should  these  not  he  interested, 
with  agencies  of  foreign  companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  C'hile. 
A  welfare  department,  headed  hy  a  (^hilean,  will  he  maintained  to 
see  that  the  national  labor  laws  are  strictly  complied  with,  to  improve 
living  conditions,  ami  t(*  pnunote  the  physical  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  emjjloyees  and  their  families. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cosach  is  the  final  stage  of  a  pronu)tion 
program  which  the  (Jovernment  of  Chile  began  four  years  ago  with 
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olfering  of  £:?,()(){),()()()  made  on  March  :)(),  19:tl,  through  hard<ers  in 
hoiidon,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  is  included  in  the 
.■>00  total.  'Fhe  remainder  of  the  bonds,  approximately  $U>,t)t)l),t)IU), 
have  been  sold  to  bankers  and  placed  privately.  Aecording  to 
unollieial  statements,  the  remainder  of  the  total  issue  of  $r)0,4r)(),')0d, 
amountitig  to  about  $l(),.sr)7 ,()()(),  ])rincipal  amount,  will  not  be 
offered  for  sale,  but  will  be  reserved  for  i.ssue  in'connection  with  the 
ac(|uisition  of  assets  or  shares  of  nitrate  companies.  In  addition  to 
the  international  h)an  two  further  debenture  issues  of  £1 4,384 ,()r)4  of 
7  per  cent  secured  sinking  fund  bonds  and  of  unsecured 

funded  debt  are  authorized. 
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the  creation  of  various  (lovernment  services  and  a  provisional  inodiii- 
•>ation  of  the  taxation  system.  The  rel)ate  of  part  of  the  export 
duties  through  the  medium  of  the  nitrate-promotion  fund,  a  provi¬ 
sional  measure  instituted  hy  law  No.  4144,  of  July  25,  1927,  and 
modified  hy  suhsecpient  legislation,  made  it  possible  for  the  (^hilean 
|)roducers  to  pull  through  the  crisis  brought  about  hy  the  fall  in 
nitrate  prices.  The  growing  competition  of  the  synthetic  nitrogen 
producers,  however,  demanded  that  more  drastic  steps  he  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  radical  and  complete  reorganization  of  the  nitrate  industry 
if  a  permanent  solution  was  to  he  found  for  the  serious  situation 
confronting  Chile’s  principal  industry. 

At  one  time  the  production  of  nitrogen  was  solely  a  Chilean  problem 
and  sjM'culation  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  deposits 
a  popular  pastime.  Some  scientists  went  as  far  as  to  predict  future 
starvation  for  a  large  part  of  the  population  because  of  an  impending 
world  shortage  »)f  nitrogen.  To-day  we  know  these  gloomy  forecasts 
were  unfounded;  moreover,  with  the  growth  of  synthetic,  production 
the  problem  has  become  international  and  instead  of  a  shortage  of 
nitrogen  we  are  confronted  with  overi)roduction  of  this  same  com¬ 
modity.  The  rapid  changes  in  the  world  nitrogen  situation  which 
have  taken  place  during  recent  years  and  their  effect  upon  the  Chilean 
industry  have  been  clearly  set  forth  hy  Don  Pablo  Kamfrez,  former 
Minister  of  Finance,  president  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
Cosach  and  one  of  the  leading  South  American  authorities  on  the 
nitrate  industry.  The  following  outline  of  the  international  nitrogen 
situation  is  l)ased  (ui  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Chilean  delegation 
to  the  Second  International  Nitrogen  Conference  held  in  1930:* 

THE  WOULD  NITUOOEX  SITL’ATIOX 

Although  in  the  year  1900  half  as  many  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers 
as  of  Chilean  nitrate  were  produced,  the  real  advance  in  .synthetic 
production  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  World  War.  The 
relative  position  of  the  synthetic  and  (’hilean  nitrate  producers  in 
the  years  1913  and  1918  was  as  follows: 

World' X  production  of  nitrogen 


1 

i 

1 

I»i:{  (nietrk- 
ton.s) 

lOIN  (melric 
ions) 

1  (KX) 

•444.  UU) 
74H.  (NM) 

'  :u7.(xx) 

1  747. 000 

1,  102  000 
37.2 

57.  ti 

•  CompaAia  de  Salilrc  de  ('hitr,  Folletn  No.  27,  Minislerio  <le  naciemlu,  Oflcino  del  I’resu|iiieslo,  .San* 
tiaco,  .Nuveiiilier,  IlKiu. 
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The  tijjures  just  <|uoted  illustrate  a  well-defined  period  in  the  history 
of  the  nitrate  industry,  showinja:  the  loss  of  Chile’s  dominant  position 
in  the  world’s  nitrate  market.  Coexisting  conditions  disguised  at  the 
time  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  Chile’s  industry.  In  the 
first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  synthetic  product  was  made  in 
(lerman  plants  and  it  was  believed  that  the  blockade  of  Germany 
by  the  Allies  and  the  exigencies  of  war  supply  were  responsible  for  an 
artificial  expansion  of  the  nitrogen  industry  which  would  disappear 
when  normal  peace  conditions  set  in.  The  fact  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  made  up  the  bulk  of  synthetic  production  and  that  as  a 
fertilizer  this  product  had  different  properties  from  natural  nitrate 
and  could  only  be  used  in  certain  climates  and  soils  also  served  to 
bolster  the  optimism  of  the  Chilean  producers  who  were  led  to  believe 
that,  regardless  of  price,  nitrate  of  soda  would  always  have  a  market. 
The  reduction  in  synthetic  production  in  1919  and  1921  seemed  at 
the  time  to  confirm  these  opinions. 

The  period  from  1918  to  1980  marks  another  stage  in  the  history 
of  nitrate  production.  After  the  depressions  of  1919  and  1921  the 
synthetic  industry  reached  a  definite  stage  of  technical  development 
and  financial  stability,  (’ompetition  and  improved  processes  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  production  costs  and  selling  prices  which  the 
Chilean  nitrate  industry  was  not  able  to  stand  without  a  modification 
of  the  taxation  system  to  which  the  industry  has  been  traditionally 
subject. 

The  relative  po.sition  of  synthetic  and  Chilean  nitrates  in  1929  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


World'n  proiliiction  of  nitrogen 

1!I2«  (metric 


tons) 

Cliiloan  nitrate _  490,  000 

Sytitiietic  aiifl  by-jtrodttct  iiitroffen . .  1,  623,  000 

World’s  product  ion _ _ _ 2,  113,000 

PerceiitaKc  corresjrondinfr  to  Chile . . - _ _  23.  2 


Comparing  the  percentages  of  the  total  world  production  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Chilean  nitrate,  we  find  that  there  was  a  drop  from 
57. ()  per  cent  in  1913  to  37.2  per  cent  in  1918  and  23.2  per  cent  in 
1929.  It  must  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  Chilean  produc¬ 
tion  in  1929  was  excessive  and  resulted  in  the  accumidation  of  stocks, 
and  that  if  only  the  saleable  or  normal  production  of  Chile  were  taken 
into  consideration  its  percentage  of  the  world’s  total  production  in 
that  year  would  not  have  exceeded  18.5  per  cent. 

However,  the  reduction  of  (’bile’s  <piota  is  not  the  most  serious 
factor  in  the  situation.  The  percentage  of  the  world’s  nitrogen  pro¬ 
duction  corresponding  to  Chile  may  keej)  on  diminishing  while  at  the 
same  time  Chile’s  production  juay  keep  within  or  a  little  above 
39(),()()()  tons  of  nitrogen  (2,5()(),()()()  metric  tons  of  nitrate),  which 
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constitutps  its  normal  output.  The  seriousuess  of  the  situation  resides 
in  three  new  faetors — the  iuerease  in  the  nuiuher  of  eouiitries  |)ro- 
(lueiujr  uitrojreu,  the  diversity  of  syuthetie  produets  now  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  eoutiuous  loweriu};  of  |)rieps  in*  the  syuthetie  produeers. 

Oidy  a  few  years  haek,  syuthetie  uitro<;eu  fertilizers  were  i)rodueed 
in  (leriuauy  and  Norway  alone.  To-day  It)  other  eouutries  have 
entered  the  Held.  Whether  for  military  purposes,  for  the  protection 
of  national  industries,  or  because  locally  ])roduced  synthetic  nitro<;en 
is  cheaper  than  the  imp<»rted  |)rodu<d,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
t<*ndency  at  |)resent  is  to  produce  nitro<r«'n  l(»cally  in  all  countries 
where  a  sullicient  market  is  assured. 

I'ntil  the  end  of  the  World  War  the  production  of  synthetic  fertilizers 
consisted  mainly  of  sul|)hate  (*f  ammonia.  This  left  an  im|)ortant 
market  open  to  ('hilean  nitrate  in  climates  and  soils  where  nitrate  of 
soda  was  a  more  suitable  fertilizer.  To-day,  however,  synthetic 
jdants  have  placed  u|)on  the  market  2(5  varieties  of  synthetic  fertilizers 
raiiirinjr  in  nitrojren  content  from  12  to  4(5  |)er  cent,  amon*;  them  heiuf; 
synthetic  nitrate  of  soda,  chemically  similar  to  the  natural  |)roduct, 
and  nitrate  of  calcium,  which  as  a  fertilizer  competes  with  ('hilean 
nitrate  under  similar  conditions  of  climate  and  soil. 

The  imi)ortance  of  the  continuous  lowerin*'  of  prices  of  synthetic 
fertilizei-s  is  readily  seen  by  notinfj  its  influence  upon  the  sellin<r 
pri<-e  of  ('hilean  nitrate.  The  prices  at  which  (’hilean  nitrate  sold 
from  11(12  to  11)21),  omittinfr  the  war  years,  is  shown  in  the  following; 
table. 


I’rico  JUT 
inclric  Ion 
K.  A.  S. 

(|IOSOS) 


1913 _ 

1922  _ 

1923  _ 

1924  _ 

192.5 _ 


I’rice  |KT 
inelrirlon 
F.  A.  S. 
(l>esos) 

192(5 _ 390.0 

1927 _ 337.0 

192S . 336.0 

1929 . .30.5.0 


These  prices  are  per  ton  of  nitrate  on  the  Chilean  coast  and  include 
the  export  tax.  A  reduction  of  100  pesos  per  ton  will  he  observed 
between  the  11)2.5  and  11)21)  prices  and  one  of  2")  pesos  as  compared 
with  the  selling;  |)rice  in  the  year  immediately  |)recedinj'  the  World 
\Var. 

The  Chilean  industry  as  a  whole  could  not  stand  the  11)2S  prices, 
and  since  that  date  the  (lovernment  {rranted  rebates  of  the  export 
duty  throujrh  reimbursements  to  the  producers  by  the  nitrate-promo¬ 
tion  fund.  In  s|)ite  of  these  rebates  and  low  prices  Chilean  nitrate 
sold  in  the  Kuroi)ean  market  durin*:  the  year  11)21)  20  at  a  price 
considerably  hijiher  than  that  of  its  principal  competitors. 

'I  he  costs  of  |)roduction  of  synthetic  fertilizers  are  kept  secret, 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  First  International  Nitrofren 
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( 'onfoirnco  the  Belgian  and  English  inanufaotnrors  pressed  for  a  £2 
rediietion  in  the  priee  ])er  ton  of  sulphate  of  aininoniu.  This  woidd 
have  forced  a  like  reduction  in  all  similar  products,  and  Chilean 
intrate  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  uidess  the  ex|)ort  tax 
was  totally  abolished. 

TIIK  KlUST  INTHKNATIONAU  MTKOOKN  CONFKKKNCK 

'I'he  inlermitional  nitrogen  situation  during  the  last  few  years 
presents  a  diflieult  prohhun.  .\s  may  he  seen  in  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics,  |)roduetion  has  been  gnuitly  in  excess  of  eonsumi)tion. 


ll'r(/7»/'.s  imulucliitu  iiHtI  rinixiimiiliini  iif  nilriKji  n 


ypiirs 

Consump- 

1  ^■p.■lrs 

I’lodiic-  j 

('onsiitnii* 

lion  1 

lion 

1  ion  1 

lion 

Tonx 

Tons 

Tonx 

Ton» 

nei  -'4 

1. 1)5*1.  (MN) 

I!t2(i-2T 

1.  2I>4,  (ilM) 

1.312.  7(MI 

HC.’I  2.". 

1.  \:A,  3(NI 

!.  I4i».  HIM) 

H»27-2H 

1,724.  IMM) 

l,li42.(!IK> 

H»2.V2f» 

l..«S.  7(i0 

1  li)2S-2*) 

2.  113.  (MM) 

1.  S72,  (M!li 

It  may  he  readily  seen  from  the  above  figures  how  in  the  year 
lt)27-2S  the  world’s  j)roduetion  of  nitrogen  was  already  greatly  in 
excess  of  eonsumi)tion.  As  a  logical  eonsetpienee  this  overproduction 
threatened  to  bring  a  sweeping  reduction  in  selling  ])riees.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  locally  produced  nitrogen  has  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  freight  charges  on  account  of  the  shorter  distance  from  the 
producing  to  the  consuming  centers,  local  markets  could  obviate 
this  reduction  in  prices  by  im|)osing  protective  duties  against  foreign 
fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand,  for  Chile  and  Oermany,  the  leading 
countries  in  the  exportation  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  the  problem  was 
a  very  serious  one.  In  order  to  prevent  a  general  dis<u’ganization  of 
the  export  markets  the  representatives  of  the  two  leading  exporting 
entities  met  at  Berlin  i!i  1929. 

The  1929  |)aet  signed  between  the  C’hilean  producers  and  the  (ler- 
man  I.  (1.  Karhenindustrie,  to  which  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
of  (Ireat  Britain  later  adhered  in  Paris,  partly  stabilized  prices  for 
that  year.  With  regard  to  world  production  this  was  hut  a  limited 
agreement,  as  it  fixed  |)riees  for  a  maximum  of  1,400,()()()  tons  of 
introgen  in  a  world’s  production  which  in  the  year  the  pact  was  signed 
reached  2,113,000  tons.  However,  the  first  step  toward  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  prices  had  been  taken  and  the  European  press  characterized 
the  Berlin  conference  of  1929  as  the  most  important  industrial  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  year.  * 

The  fact  that  the  (lerman  and  English  industries  accepted  the 
agreement  with  the  ('hilean  producers  when  they  were  technically 
and  financially  able  to  ruin  the  (’hilean  industry  has  been  attributed 


C*ourt««y  of  Anclo-C'hilpan  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corp. 

LKA('IIIN<i  TANKS 

ri>|)er;  Killini!  a  leai  hinK  tank  with  newly  i'nishe<l  ore.  Lower:  leaching  tank,  with  the  crushing  plant 
in  the  hackrroiind  and  bridges  for  discharging  tanks  in  foreground. 
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by  Don  Pablo  Ranuroz  to  the  decision  taken  by  the  Chilean  (lovern- 
ment  to  abolish  the  export  tax  on  nitrate  entirely’  if  necessary. 

.Vs  has  been  said,  the  signatories  of  the  Berlin  pact  represented 
(tidy’  Oi)  per  cent  of  the  world’s  nitrogen  production.  It  then  remained, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  the  incorporation  into  the  agreement  of  the 
“outsiders”  who  represented  the  remaining  35  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
jtroduction  and  who  were  constructing  new  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  jtroduction  in  order  to  supply’  the  home  market  first 
and  then  to  export.  The  danger  threatened  by  the  growth  of  these 
“outsiders”  made  it  necessary  to  consider  future  conferences  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  producers  under  agreement. 

THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  NITROGEN  CONFERENCE 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  industry  and  of  a  possible 
fall  all  over  the  world  in  nitrogen  prices  in  line  with  the  fall  in  prices 
of  other  industrial  products,  a  Chilean  delegation  representing  the 
(lovernment  and  the  Nitrate  Producers’  Association  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  attend  the  1930  nitrogen  conference. 

The  Chilean  nitrate  industry  was  not  in  a  position  to  impress  the 
synthetic  pnxlucers.  Whilst  the  latter  could  reduce  their  prices  the 
Chilean  producers  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  competition 
of  the  outsiders  of  the  first  conference  could  he  met  only  by  increased 
rebates  of  the  export  tax,  hut  the  C’hilean  Government  in  turn  was 
not  in  a  position  to  abandon  the  balance  of  its  participation  in  the 
export  duties  (170,000,000  pesos)  at  a  time  when  the  world  crisis 
was  threatening  a  reduction  in  other  revenues. 

The  only  solution  was  the  consolidation  of  the  nitrate  interests, 
and  the  Government  requested  its  delegation  to  the  second  conference 
to  draft  a  hill  jiroviding  for  the  reorganization  of  the  nitrate  industry’. 
Once  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  hill  were  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  delegation  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  nitrate  producers  so  that  the  final  draft  of  the  bill 
might  he  submitted  to  the  (’hilean  Congress. 

After  the  Second  International  Nitrogen  Conference  had  opened 
its  .ses.sions  in  Paris  on  April  25,  1930,  the  representatives  of  the 
synthetic  producers  suggested  a  solution  for  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  industry  found  itself.  The  problem  being  one  of  excessive  pro¬ 
duction  in  comparison  with  consumption,  a  uniform  reduction  in  the 
production  of  each  country  was  suggested  as  a  remedy’.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  having  been  accepted  hy  the  European  delegates  as  the 
world’s  productive  capacity  and  possible  consumption,  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  would  have  meant  the  reduction  of  the  Chilean 
production  from  50t),t)t)()  to  309,090  tons  of  nitrogen,  the  latter 
figure  being  eipial  to  1,900,000  tons  of  nitrate. 

50NG0— ;u— Hull.  .'V 
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11  orhi  X  protiuclirr  ai  fMcthi 


Tons  of 
nitrogon 


(Joriiiaiiy  aiut  Norway. . . . 

-  1,  2.54,  0(K) 

I'nited  Kiiiffdom _ _ 

260,000 

RelfEiiim . . 

117,000 

llollaiid _ 

40,000 

Czeclio.slovakia .  _ 

32,  0(M) 

Poland . .  . 

88.  500 

Italy . 

64.  500 

Franco _ 

150,  (KK) 

.Sweden  and  Denmark _ 

8,  000 

Russia . . -  - 

5,  5(K) 

Sjiain _ _  _ 

12,000 

Switzerland  . . . 

12.  000 

■Austria . . . 

1,000 

Tons  of 
nitrogen 

Rumania..  7,000 

Ytiftoslavia _ _  15,  0(M) 

Ignited  States _  313,  000 

Canada... . 70,000 

.lapan  and  Korea _  150,  000 

China _ 2,  000 

Australia _  4,000 

World,  exeept  Chile.  2,625,000 
Chile . .500,000 

Total  eapaeity _  3,125,000 

Estimated  eonsumption _ 1,000,000 


Tlie  Chilean  delotratiou  rejected  this  projiosal,  the  Government 
hacked  its  decision  and  instructed  the  delejrates  not  to  accept  any 
limitation  of  production.  The  conference  was  therefore  suspended, 
hut  at  the  instance  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  banker  for  the  Government  of  Chile,  for  the 
I.  G.  Farhenindustrie,  and  the  Norsk  Hydro,  a  series  of  informal 
eonferenees  was  held  between  the  Chilean  and  the  German  delefrates. 
As  a  result  of  these  conferences  the  German  delcjjates  withdrew  their 
proposal  to  fix  maximum  production  or  sale  quotas  for  Chilean 
nitrate.  Nejrotiations  in  the  meantime  were  taking  place  between 
the  English  and  Germans  and  the  “outsiders,”  it  having  been  decided 
in  the  1929  conference  that  the  European  producers  were  first  tu 
agree  among  themselves  before  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Chilean  representatives. 

In  the  negotiations  with  the  “outsiders”  it  was  learned  that  they 
definitely  refused  voluntarily  to  reduce  their  quotas  of  production, 
since  their  countries  did  not  produce  suflicient  nitrogen  to  supply  the 
domestic  demand  and  were  still  on  an  import  basis.  To  prevent  a 
price  war  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  ()0,00(),000-mark  regulating  fund 
to  which  the  Chilean  industry  woidd  contribute  1.5,000,000  marks. 
It  was  believed  that  by  using  this  fund  to  compensate  those  producers 
who  were  willing  to  reduce  their  production  to  less  than  70  per  cent 
«*f  their  capacity  the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be 
sufficiently  reduced  to  prevent  a  fall  in  world  nitrate  prices.  The 
conditions  under  which  Chile  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  regulating  fund 
])rovided,  among  other  things,  that  the  fund  would  not  be  employed 
to  restrict  Chilean  production,  that  there  would  be  no  sale  limits  for 
Chilean  nitrate,  and  finally  that  in  case  of  an  agreement  the  pact 
would  not  be  applied  to  the  United  States  in  any  way. 

The  following,  in  general,  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  agreement 
signed  in  Berlin  on  August  7,  1930: 
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1.  The  synthetic  producers  of  Clerinany,  (Ireat  Britain,  Belgium,  H 

('/echoslovakia,  France,  Netherlands,  Italy,  Norway  and  Poland  ^ 

t(»gether  form  the  Conrerition  de  V Industrie  de  V Azote  {C.  I.  yl.).  j 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  C.  I.  A.  is  to  stabilize  prices  and  regulate  the  j 

Kuropean  nitrogen  market  by  curtailing  overproduction.  i 

^  :i.  The  Nitrate  Producers  Association  and  the  Cosach,  when  the  | 

i  tatter  is  formed,  will  deliver  15,000,000  marks  to  a  regulating  fund  to  | 

which  the  Stikstoff  Syndikat,  the  Norsk  Hydro,  and  the  Imperial  | 

('hemical  Industries  will  contribute  for  their  part  45,000,000  marks.  i 

•  The  purpose  of  this  fund  will  be  to  reduce  overproduction  by  compen-  i 

sating  nitrogen  plants  which  reduce  their  production  to  below'  70  per  i 

cent  of  their  effective  capacity.  The  (’hilean  industry  is  to  appoint 
a  delegate-observer  of  the  distrihution  and  employment  of  the  regu¬ 
lating  fund. 

4.  The  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  maintain  during  the  ^  j 

year  1930-31  the  prices  of  the  previous  year,  with  the  e.xception  of  | 

the  readjustments  contained  in  the  annexes.  ] 

In  general  the  readjustments  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  j 

reduce  the  price  differences  between  Chilean  nitrate  and  nitrate  of 
calcium  which,  being  similar  to  the  Chilean  product,  tended  to  dis-  i 

I  jdace  it  in  certain  markets. 

I  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  downward  price  trend  in  world  com- 

1  modities  offered  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  price 

J  stabilizing  functions  associated  with  cartels,  the  nitrogen  pact  signed 

■  at  the  Second  International  Conference  was  the  only  conspicAious 

■  achievement  of  the  year  in  the  international  cartel  movement  during  j 

■  1930.  The  Kuropean  press,  especially  the,  (lerman,  regarded  this  1 

I  agreement  as  a  Chilean  victory,  since  C'hilc  not  only  maintained  its  I 

■  l)rices  but  the  liberty  of  production  and  sales  without  any  quota  j 

■  restriction. 


FAREWELL  LUNCHEON  TO  THE  AMHASSAUOK  OF  BRAZIL 


On  the  eve  of  his  deiarture  for  his  new  iMjst  in  Ja|)an,  Dr.  S.  Ourgfl  do  .\manU,  Amt)assador  of  Brazil,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  luemlH'rs  of  the 
(loverning  Board.  Seated  around  the  table,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the  photograph  are:  Dr.  C.  M.  Lamarche,  Chargf  d’AITaires  of  the  Dominican  Re|)uhlic;  Seflor 
Don  Pablo  Max  Y'n.sfran,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Me<lina,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador  of  t'uba;  Dr.  Jacobo 
Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbrfin,  Amba.ssador  of  .Argentina;  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  I.afronte,  Minister  of  Ecuador;  Sefior  Don  Juan  B.  Chevalier, 
Chargid’Aflaires  of  Panama;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Oeneral  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union;  Sefior  Don  Carlos  A.  Perdomo,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Honduras:  Dr.  Pedro 
Manuel  Arcaya,  Minister  of  Venezuela;  Dr.  Adri&n  Recinos,  Minister  of  Ouatemala:  Dr.  S.  Uurg^l  do  Amaral,  .\mbassador  of  Brazil;  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board;  Sefior  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  .\mbassador  of  Peru:  Sefior  Don  Manuel 
Castro  tjuesada.  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  Sefior  Don  Jo.sfi  M.  Coronado,  Chargf  d’Affaires  of  Colombia;  and  Dr.  E.  Oil  Borges,  .\ssistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union. 


GOVERNING  BOARD  NOTES 


Serentli  Atnericati  Scientific  Congref^ft. — At  the  ineotinj;  held  on 
March  4,  1931,  by  the  Governing;  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  report  was  accepted  fixing;  the  opening  date  of  the 
Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress  as  February  5,  1932,  and  the 
place  as  Mexico  City.  The  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
C.  Tellez,  expressed  appreciation  in  the  name  of  his  Government  for 
the  Board’s  assent  to  this  date,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Organizing  Committee  appointed 
in  Mexico  is  as  follows;  Chairman,  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  Life  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  and  professor  in  the 
university;  vice  chairman,  Sr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  Director  of 
Geographical  and  Climatological  Studies;  Secretary  General,  Dr. 
Pedro  de  Alba,  principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  and  professor  in 
the  university;  assistant  secretary,  Senor  Adalberto  Garcia  de 
Mendoza,  professor  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  and  treasurer, 
Sr.  Alfonso  Castello,  manager  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  former 
president  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 

CommiUeea  on  Agriculture. — His  Excellency  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa, 
Minister  of  Nicaragua,  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
-Vgriculture  of  the  Board,  submitted  to  the  Board  the  committee 
report  and  the  recommendations  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
Technical  Board  on  Agriculture  and  its  executive  committee,  which 
were  the  subject  of  resolutions  of  the  inter-American  conference  on 
agriculture  held  in  September,  1930.  One  provision  of  the  report  as  it 
was  adopted  reads  as  follows : 

The  comiiiittec  is  of  the  upiition  lliat  the  teelinieal  l>oar(l  sliouhl  l)e  organized 
l)ef«)re  the  recess  of  tlie  siunmer  vacation,  and  suggests  tliat  tlie  session  of  May 
l)e  designated  for  naming  the  memiK*rs  who  sliall  con8tit\ito  it,  if  jmssible. 
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A  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  national  coininittees  of  agri- 
eultural  cooperation  and  a  resolution  recommending  the  holding  of 
national  congresses  of  agriculture  were  also  approved. 

Serenth  Intermitlomil  Conjerence  of  American  States. — At  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Ih)ard  the  chairman  stated  that  preliminary  steps 
were  being  taken  hy  the  Pan  American  Union  to  collate  material  for 
the  program  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Board  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  committees  on  program  and  regulations  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  will  probably  be  held  in  Montevideo  in  1933.  The  Boanl 
having  authorized  the  chairman  to  appoint  such  committees,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  on  program  was  named;  The  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  (chairman),  the  Ambassador  of  Me.xico,  the 
Ambassador  of  Brazil,  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  the  Ambassador  of 
('hile,  tbe  Ambassador  of  Peru,  the  Ambassador  of  Ai^entina,  the 
Minister  of  Uruguay,  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  the  Minister  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Minister  of  Colombia. 

The  following  were  designated  members  of  the  committee  on  regu¬ 
lations:  The  Minister  of  Uruguay  (chairman),  the  Minister  of  Bolivia, 
the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  the  Minister  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  the  Minister 
of  Panama,  the  Minister  of  Haiti,  the  Charge  d’Aflfaires  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Paraguay,  and  the  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  Honduras. 

Farewell  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Ambassador  oj  Brazil. — On  March 
31  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  offered  a  luncheon  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  S.  Gurgel  do  Amaral, 
who  was  about  to  leave  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  for  six 
years  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  to  become  the  representative  of  his 
country  in  Japan.  The  following  members  of  the  board  and  officials 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  were  present: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board;  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  the 
Ambassador  of  Peru,  Dr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander;  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Ai^entina,  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran;  the  Minister  of  Uruguay, 
Dr.  J.  Varela;  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos;  the 
Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina;  the  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica,  Seilor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada;  the  Minister  of 
Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte;  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr. 
Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya;  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  SehorDon 
Pablo  M.  Ynsfran;  the  Chaise  d’Affaires  of  Colombia,  Sehor  Don 
Jose  M.  Coronado;  the  Chaise  d’Affaires  of  Panama,  Senor  Don  Juan 
B.  Chevalier;  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Honduras,  Senor  Don  Carlos 
A.  Perdomo;  the  Chaise  d’Affaires  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sehor 
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C’.  M.  Lainarche;  Dr.  L.  S.  Ki)\ve,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union;  ami  Dr.  FI.  Gil  Borfres,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan 
.Vinerican  Union. 

To  heartfelt  words  of  friendship  and  e.xpressions  of  rejjret  at  the 
leaviiifii:  of  the  Ambassador  of  Bra/.il  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  from  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruf?uay  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  longest  standing,  Dr.  Gurgel  do  Amaral 
replied  with  warm  gratitude,  and,  in  closing,  said: 

.\guiii  let  me  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  demonstration  of  your  friend¬ 
ship,  and  voice  the  hojje  that  the  years  to  come  will  bring  to  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  influence  and  usefulness. 

Condolences  to  Nicaragua  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1931,  to  consider  a  resolution  of  con¬ 
dolence  for  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  on  the  occasion  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  caused  much  havoc  in  that  Republic  on  March  31. 

When  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order,  the  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of  the 
Board,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  occasion  of  this  meeting  is  a  very  sad  one.  Since  we  last  met,  one  of  the 
countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  visited  by  a  tremendous 
disaster.  It  came  with  a  suddenness  chat  made  it  peculiarly  disastrous  and  with 
tremendous  loss  of  life.  To  me  it  came  with  a  special  poignancy,  owing  to 
|)ersonal  acquaintance  with  Managua,  and  when  I  think  of  that  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  and  pleasant  city  in  which  I  spent  a  very  interesting  month,  and  of  the  kindly 
and  hospitable  people  who  showed  me  such  courteous  and  generous  hospitality, 
my  heart  is  very  sad.  I  therefore  feel  that  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we,  repre¬ 
senting  this  great  sisterhood  of  nations,  should  meet  in  special  session  to  express 
our  profound  sympathy  to  the  i)eople  and  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  chairman  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
tmanimously  adopted: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  met  in  s|)ecial  session 
on  the  occasion  of  the  appalling  disaster  that  has  visited  the  Nicaraguan  nation, 

Resolves:  1.  To  express  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Nicaragua  and  to 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Nicaragua  at  Washington  the  profound  sym- 
l>athy  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Board  for  Nicaragua  in  this  moment  of  national 
sorrow. 

2.  To  invite  the  Governments  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Union,  through 
their  representatives  on  the  Board,  to  assist  in  whatever  way  they  deem  most 
suitable  in  alleviating  the  sutferings  of  the  ])eople  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  To  request  the  Governments  members  of  the  Union,  through  their  respec¬ 
tive  representatives  on  the  Board,  to  urge  the  philanthropic  institutions  in  each 
country  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

The  Director  General  is  charged  with  the  transmission  of  the  present  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  through  its  representative  on  the  Board, 
and  is  also  charged  with  transmitting  the  condolences  of  the  Board  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  President  of  Nicaragua  and  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs. 
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His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Xicuragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Saeasa, 
addressing;  the  chairman  of  the  Board  in  Enf;lish,  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  witli  roal  oniotion  tliat  1  ariso  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Ciiairiiian,  aTuI  tlic 
lueiiilHTs  of  tlu'  GoverniiiK  Boaril,  for  your  kind  words  of  sympathy.  Sima*  you 
liavo  Ik'cu  ill  Nicaragua  and  arc  accpiainfcd  with  my  unhappy  country,  I  know 
tliat  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  can  realize  exactly  what  tlie  destruction  of  Managua 
means  to  Nicaragua  as  a  whole.  We  al.so  know  that  we  can  count  on  your 
IK*rsonal  interest  in  this  time  of  tragedy.  1  am  confident  that  my  countrymen 
will  hear  this  latest  blow  to  their  progress  with  the  same  courage  that  they  have 
shown  in  the  past  and  that,  stimulated  and  heartened  by  the  sympathy  they 
have  received,  they  will  face  and  successfully  carry  on  the  hard  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  that  lies  before  them.  In  their  name,  in  that  of  my  Government,  and 
in  my  own,  allow  me  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
Hoard,  my  jirofound  appreciation  for  the  action  you  have  so  generously  taken 
to-tlay. 

Then  addressiiif;  the  meinhers  of  the  Board  in  Spanish,  the  Minister 
of  Nicaragua  continued: 

I.4iboring  under  the  profound  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe  in  my  country  has  caused  me,  and  deeply  stirreil  by  the  sentiments  you 
have  expressed,  I  find  it  tlifficult  to  put  into  words  my  thanks  for  the  symjiathy 
you  have  so  generously  extended  to  my  jx'ople  and  my  Government  in  this  hour 
of  misfortune  and  trial.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  consciousness  we  have  of 
your  support  and  j'our  brotherly  intere.st  in  the  terrible  plight  of  my  unfortunate 
country  will  help  us  to  lM*ar  our  great  adversity  and  to  rise  from  onr  sorrow 
strengthened  by  the  certitude  that  now  Pan  .\mericanism  is  not  a  vain  word  but 
a  lK*autiful  reality.  Permit  me  to  exjiress  to  you  in  advance  the  thanks  of  the 
Nicaraguan  iK*ople  and  Government  for  your  noble  gesture  and  the  fraternal 
sentiments  you  have  expressed  to  the  people  and  Government  of  Nicaragua,  to 
which  1  wish  to  add  an  expression  of  my  own  jiersonal  gratitude. 

The  Minister  of  Guatemala  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Memliers  of  the  Governing  Board,  you  have  all  heard  the  words  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  reganling  the  tremendous  catastrophe  that  has  visited  one  of 
the  Republics  members  of  the  Pan  .American  Ihiion,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  add 
anything  to  the  chairman's  ehK(uent  words.  I  desire  only  to  suggest  that  jier- 
haps  this  would  lie  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  Governing  Board  to  endeavor  to 
establish  bases  for  jKissible  action  by  the  Board  in  similar  cases  in  the  future, 
liecause  we  have  no  fixed  standard  to  guiiie  us  in  emergencies  like  this.  There¬ 
fore  1  suggest  to  the  Board  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  authorize  the  chairman 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  matter  and  decide  on  the  most  appropriate 
and  convenient  method  to  follow  in  such  emergencies. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  following 
re.solution; 

Whereas  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  countries  of  .America  in  rendering 
a.ssistance  to  a  country  member  of  the  Union  at  a  time  of  national  misfortune 
is  one  of  the  must  solemn  and  significant  means  of  giving  expression  to  the 
solidarity  of  sentiment  among  the  nations  of  .America:  Therefore  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

Rexolirs,  To  authorize  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  to  suggest  plans 
which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  concurrent  action  by  the  Governments  of  the 
.American  nations  in  these  circumstances. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 


liihliography  on  liolirar. — Tlie  bil)li()<>:raphy  on  Simon  Bolivar, 
l)ublishe(l  as  “  Bibliofjraphic  Series,  mimeographed.  No.  1,”  is 
now  out  of  print  in  the  original  publication,  but  persons  desiring  a 
copy  may  obtain  it  in  its  reprinted  form  as  Senate  Document  281, 
Seventy-first  Congress,  third  session.  The  bibliography  was  pre- 
s(‘nted  to  Congress  on  December  17,  1930,  by  the  Hon.  Hiram 
Bingham,  Senator  from  C\>nnecticut,  and  was  ordered  printed.  It  also 
appeared  in  full  in  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Reriew,  for 
November,  1930,  published  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

Reriodicals. — Persons  who  have  been  folk)wing  the  highly  interest¬ 
ing  technical  articles  on  nitrate  published  in  the  monthly  magazine 
Caliche  will  learn  with  regret  that  this  magazine  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  issue  for  December,  1930.  It  was  issued  by  the  Insti- 
tuto  Cientllico  de  la  Industria  del  Salitre,  of  Valparaiso. 

The  library  is  i)leased  to  receive  again  the  weekly  paper  published 
in  English  in  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  under  the  title  The  American. 
The  paj)er  has  been  suspended  for  a  number  of  years  but  began  a 
“second  era”  with  the  issue  for  November  1,  1930.  Published  by 
Sr.  Fernando  Chamorro  Pasos,  the  new  copies  have  0  to  8  pages, 
illustrated. 

With  the  issue  for  March  20,  1931,  Kl  (iuatemalteco,  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Republic  of  (iuatemala,  was  suspended  and  in  lieu 
thereof  the  Diario  de  Centro  America  was  made  the  official  organ. 
The  Diario  de  Centro  America  has  e.xisted  since  1880  as  a  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  city  of  (Juatemala.  It  first  appeared  as  the  official 
gazette  on  March  21,  1931,  vol.  1,  No.  1.  The  same  format  as  AY 
(iuatemalteco  has  t)een  adopted  with  the  addition  of  a  section  entitled 
“Seccidii  de  informaciones  diversas,”  in  which  are  published  such 
news  items  as  formerly  appeared  in  the  Diario. 

The  Pan  American  I’nion  has  been  informed  by  fhe  ])ublishers  of 
Ecuador  Ayricola,  revista  mensual  de  agricultura,  ganaderfa  e 
industria,  drgano  de  propaganda  de  la  Oficina  Benj.  Rosales  Pareja, 
(luayacpiil,  that  that  magazine  suspended  pufdication  with  the  issue 
of  volume  2,  No.  10,  April-May,  1930. 

Some  magazines  recently  received  in  the  library  for  the  first  time 
are  as  follows: 

Im.s  Don  Americas.  Kevi.sta  de  Coniereiu.  New  York,  niarzo  de  1931.  vol. 

I,  No.  1.  F.  ('a.sanova,  director.  11  p.  illu.s.  (in  Kngli.sh  and  Spanish). 
Escueln  Actira.  Re  vista  de  estudios  pedagdgicos.  tlenove.se  Cortazar,  adniinis- 
Irador,  ('alle  Charriia,  IHIU,  Montevideo,  I  rngnay.  vol.  1,  No.  1,  inarzo 
de  1931.  IS  p. 
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lioUliu  de  la  Camara  dr  Canurcio.  Managua,  Xioaragua.  vol.  1,  No.  1  [1031]. 

Itei'inta  de  Philoingia  e  de  Hisloria.  .\rchivo  (i»*  e.stu(lo.s  sohro  philologia,  historia, 
othiiographia,  folklore  e  eritiea  literaria.  Rio  <le  Janeiro,  Livraria  L.  Ix’ite, 
editora,  Hua  Uegi-nte  Feijo,  12.  vt)l.  1,  No.  1,  1931.  124  p. 

Panoramax.  Magazine  (piineenal  ilustrada.  Muenos  .\ires,  C’allc  Vietoria  .577. 
vol.  1,  No.  1,  1.5  de  febrero  de  1931. 

Mexico  Xuei'o.  I’ublieaei6n  inens\ial.  Sr.  Luis  Medina  Rarron,  direetor, 
Ciudad  Juarez,  ('hihualiua.,  Me.xieo.  Kpoea  1,  Niiin.  7,  1“  de  febrero  de 
1931.  26  p.  illus. 

Iterixta  Difdomdtica  y  Consular.  [Publieaeic'tn  de  la)  seeeibn  de  publieaeiones  y 
propaganda.  Mini.sterio  de  Uelaeiones  l^xleriores  del  Peru,  Lima.  vol.  1, 
No.  1,  enero  de  1931.  .58  p. 

Hien  del  Hogar.  Uevisla  inensual  ilustrada.  Editada  i)or  la  Soeiedad  “  Hien 
del  Hogar.”  Direct  ora:  Heatriz  ('isiieros,  ('alle  C'lnivez  de  San  Sebastian  793, 
Lima,  Peru.  vol.  4,  Niim.  47,  1“  de  febrero  de  1931.  12  j). 

Aiiionc;  new  hooks  received  in  the  Library  diirinj;  the  past  two 
months  the  followinjr  have  been  specially  noted: 

/ m yresiones  de  eiaje  /«»r  las  Eslados  Unidos,  por  C'lotilde  C.  de  .\rvelo.  liareelona, 
.Marti,  Marti  &  Cla.  11931).!  140  p.  12“. 

Almanaque  de  El  Mundo,  El  libro  de  la  vida  naeional,  1931.  .\uo  primero. 
Ilabana,  publieado  por  la  Companla  Editora  ” .\lmana(|ue  de  El  Mundo,” 
1931.  513  p.  illus.  80. 

liibliografia  de  la  reforma,  la  intervenrion  y  el  imperio.  vol.  2.  Por  Jesiis  Guzman. 
Mexieo,  Imprenta  de  la  Seeretaria  tie  Kelaeiones  Exteriores,  1931.  434  p. 

(Monograflas  bibliograbeas  mexicanas,  Genaro  Flstrada,  direetor.  (Numero 
19  de  la  .serie]. 

Historia  de  la  prorincia  de  San  Vicente  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala  de  la  orden  de 
predicadores.  Compuesta  |)or  el  H.  P.  Pretl.  Gen.  Fray  Francisco  Xime- 
nez.  . . .  Prologo  del  Dr.  Jorge  del  V’alle  Matheu  .  .  .  vol.  2.  Guatemala,  Tip. 
Naeional,  1930.  507  p.  (Hiblioteca  ”  Goatliemala  ”  de  la  Soeiedad  de 

Geografi'a  e  Historia,  vol.  2.)  ^ 

El  Turisla.  Gufa  general  del  turismo  en  Chile.  Segunda  edici6n,  ano  19:10. 
Gustavo  Garcia  Diaz,  editor  propietario.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  Universi- 
taria.  463  p.  8“.  illus. 

Derecho  internacional  prirado.  Por  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirven. 
Tomo  1.  Habana,  Carasa  y  Cia.,  1931.  453  p.  8°. 

Pedagogia  y  metodologia  para  padres  y  maestros.  Por  el  Doctor  Luis  C.  Infante 
.  .  .  Lima,  Inii).  P.  .Acevedo  (1930).  267  j).  8®.  (Publicacidn  de  Revista 

Peruana  de  Educacion.) 

Historia  contemporanea  de  Colombia.  (De.sde  la  disoliicion  de  la  antigua  repu- 
blica  de  ese  nombre  hasta  la  epoca  j)re.sente.  Por  Gustavo  .\rboleda  .  .  .  vol.  3, 
.\dministraciones  de  Lt»|M‘z  y  Obando,  1849  1853.  Bogota,  Camacho,  Roldan 
&  Cia.  11930].)  518  p. 

Genies  de  aniano.  Por  .Agustin  Edwards.  Valparai.so,  St)ciedad  imprenta  y 
Lit.  Universo,  1930.  286  p.  (Contents:  Indio  CMiango;  Mujer  .Araucana; 

Entierro  Maj)uche;  I.rfi  Chueca;  I..autaro;  Caupolicdn;  V’aldivia;  F^l  puerto  de 
Valparai.so  en  el  siglo  xvi;  Don  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  llega  al  eanal  de 
Chacao;  Santiago  Colonial;  Instalacidn  de  la  Real  .Audiencia;  Drama  de  la 
Colonia;  El  puente  de  Cal  y  Canto;  Don  .Ambrosio  O’ Higgins.] 

I ntroduccion  al  estudio  de  los  ninos  mentalmente  anormales.  Cur.so  tedrico-jtrac- 
tieoporel  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Estape  ...  y  la  Srta.  Julieta  Balette  Bianchi  .  .  . 
Montevideo,  A.  Montevcrde  &  Cia.,  1930.  549  p. 
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(Jiografia  de  la  Republica  dc  dualvmala.  Escrita  j)or  Jose  Victor  Mejia.  .  .  . 
ScKiiiula  edieioii.  (iuateiuala,  Tipografia  Xaeioiial,  1927.  399  p. 

El  ceuMo  uacional  //  la  conatitucidn.  Por  Joacpiiii  V.  Cioiizalez.  Buenos  .Vires, 
Instituto  Cultural  Joaipiin  V.  (Jonzalez,  1931.  323  p. 

La  dtmocracia  y  la  fane  ion.  Tesis  para  el  doetorado  en  dereeho  publico  por 
Enri(|ue  Hernandez  Coriijo.  llabana,  Iinprenta  de  Uanibla,  Bouza  y  Cia., 
1931.  265  p. 

S<‘leeei6n  de  poesias  de  Julian  del  Casal.  Introdueeion  por  Juan  J.  Geada  y 
Ferndndez.  Habana,  Cultural,  S.  .\.,  1931.  181  p.  (Toino  23  de  la  Coleeeion 
de  Libros  Cubanos.) 

.1  iiiquieta(;uo  das  abt'llias,  ()  (|ue  pensain  e  o  (pie  dizein  o.s  no.s.sos  pintores, 
esculptores,  arehiteetos  e  gravadores,  sobre  as  artes  plasticas  no  Brasil.  Por 
.Vngyone  Costa.  Uio  de  Janeiro,  Piinenta  de  Mello  &  Cia.,  1927.  298  p.  1°. 
Plates. 

Politica  do  Caff.  Diseursos.  Camara  Federal  dos  Depiitados.  Pelo  De])utado 
PauU>  de  Moraes  Barros  .  .  .  Uio  de  Janeiro,  Iinprensa  Nacional,  1929. 
175  p.  8°. 

.{rcitii’o  del  General  Miranda.  Viajes.  vols.  1-6.  Caracas,  Parra  Le6n  Herinanos, 
1929-1930.  (Tomos  1-3,  diarios,  1750-1788;  toino  4,  diarios,  documentos, 
1788  a  1800-1771  a  1781;toino  5,  documentos,  1781  a  1785[y]cartasa  Miranda, 
1775  a  1785;  toino  6,  cartas  a  Miranda,  1789  a  1808.) 

.1  nan  Manuel  de  Rosas.  Su  vida,  su  tiempo,  su  drama.  Por  Carlos  Ibarguren. 
Buenos  Aires,  Juan  Roldan  y  Cia.,  1930.  470  p. 

Dircionario  hispanoamericano  de  races  sinonimas  y  andlogas,  por  Gabriel  Maria 
Vergara  Martin.  Primera  edicion.  Madrid,  Libreria  y  Casa  Editorial  Hernan¬ 
do,  1930.  285  p. 

Origen  y  evolucion  en  America  de  las  inslituciones  politicas  anglo-sajonas.  Por 
Fernando  Solis  Camara.  Mexico,  Imp.  de  J.  Saucedo  y  Cia.,  1930.  418  p. 

Geografia  fisica,  politica  e  historica  de  la  isla  de  Santo  Domingo  o  Haiti  .  .  .  Por 
Cayetano  Armando  Rodriguez  .  .  .  Santo  Domingo,  Imp.  y  Libreria  de  J. 
R.  Vda.  Garcia,  1915.  460  ji.  illus. 

Disgregacion  c  integracion.  F)nsayo  sobre  la  formacion  de  la  nacionalidad  vene- 
zolana.  Por  Laureano  Valleiulla  Lanz.  vol.  1.  Caracas,  Tip.  Universal, 
1930.  lx,  192  p. 

La  Patagonia.  Errores  geogriificos  y  diplomdticos.  Por  Jose  Miguel  Irarrazaval 
I.Arrain.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Iinprenta  Cervantes,  1930.  188  p. 

Catdlogo  de  la  Seccidn  de  Bibliografia  Nacional.  La  correccidn  de  este  catalogo 
ha  sido  hecha  por  el  Sr.  Ciro  Nava,  subdirector  del  instituto.  A;  Obras  de 
autores  nacionales  ...  B;  Obras  de  autores  extranjeros  .  .  .  Caracas, 

Editorial  “Elite,”  1930.  64  p.  [A  list  of  books  on  Venezuela  in  the  National 
Library  in  Caracas.  Gives  author,  short  title,  and  date.] 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 
TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

COLOMBIA-COSTA  RICA 

Extradition  treaty. — On  Fehniary  5,  1931,  President  Olaya 
Herrera  signed  a  deeree  jiassed  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  on 
November  25,  1930,  approving  the  extradition  treaty  celebrated  by 
re|)resentatives  of  the  (lovernments  of  C'olombia  and  Costa  Kiea  in 
San  dose  on  May  7,  1928.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  C'osta  Rica  soon  after  its  celebration,  having  been  approved 
by  Congress  on  duly  13,  1928,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  duly 
18,  1928.  {Dlarto  OJic'nil,  Bogota,  February  14,  1931,  and  La  (iaceta, 
San  dose,  didy  21,  1928.) 

LEGISLATION 

BOLIVIA 

fiENERAL  Bi'REAi'  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. — A  decree  was  issued 
by  the  Council  of  (lovernment  on  February  4,  1931,  defining  the 
functions  of  the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Physical  Training  which  was 
recently  created  in  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Law  of  Public  Education  passed  on  duly  25,  1930. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  new  bureau,  as  set  forth  in  the  decree, 
include  the  formulation  of  physical-training  programs  for  the  schools; 
the  planning  and  advocating  of  the  construction  of  gymnasiums, 
playgrounds,  and  swimming  pools;  the  recommendation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  subsidies  to  physical  culture  societies;  the  carrying  on  of 
an  intensive  educational  campaign  for  physical  training  by  means  of 
press  articles  and  special  publications  and  the  organization  of  ath¬ 
letic  meets,  summer  camps,  and  annual  congresses;  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  tourist  travel;  the  organization  of  hoy  scout 
troops;  the  establishment  and  direction  of  an  institute  of  advanced 
jihysical  training;  the  ereation  of  a  special  medical  service,  with  con¬ 
sultation  offices  and  laboratories;  the  compilation  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  statistics;  and  the  promotion  and  direction  of  adult  jihysical 
training.  {Kl  Diario,  La  Paz,  Fehruary  10,  1931.) 

Institute  of  Advanced  Physical  Training. — Legislation  was 
recently  enacted  hy  the  National  Council  of  (lOvernment  creating 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Physical  Training  in  accordance  with  the 
Law  of  Public  Education,  jiassed  on  June  25,  1930.  According  to 
the  jirovisions  of  the  decree,  the  purpose  of  the  institute  will  he  to 
train  jihysical-culture  teachers  for  the  schools,  contrihute  to  the 
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orfianization  and  oncouragomcnt  of  jjainos,  sports,  and  athlotics 
throiifrhont  the  Kepuhlio,  prosorvo  national  customs  l)y  creating; 
interest  in  folklore,  and  establish  a  physieal-traininf;  research  labora¬ 
tory.  As  planned,  the  institute  will  be  divided  into  four  jieneral 
sections— gymnasties,  jjaines  and  sports,  athletics,  folk  music  and 
dances — and  a  laboratoiA'.  Subjects  offered  by  the  institute  will 
include  anatomy  and  physiolojjy,  psychology  and  general  pedagogy, 
hygiene,  comparative  physieal-training  methods,  games  and  sports, 
athletics,  and  national  songs  and  dances.  Besides  these  subjects, 
special  experimental  work  will  be  carried  on  among  the  indigenous 
peoples.  Courses  will  cover  either  two  or  three  years  of  study,  the 
former  leading  to  a  diploma  as  monitor  of  games,  sports,  and  ath¬ 
letics,  or  folk  music  and  dances,  and  the  latter  to  a  teacher’s  diploma. 
Special  courses  in  physical  training  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
will  also  be  given  each  year  by  the  institute  at  such  a  time  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Physical  Training.  Regular 
<‘ourses  in  the  institute  will  be  open  only  to  students  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  who  are  Bolivian  citizens  and  have  either  a  normal 
or  seeondary  school  diploma.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  February  12, 
19.31.) 

BRAZIL 

Legislative  co.mmission. — The  regulations  governing  the  com¬ 
mission  which  is  to  draft  new  penal,  civil,  and  commercial  legislation 
for  Brazil,  including  a  new  electoral  law,  were  enacted  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  on  February  10,  1931.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  decree  issued  on  that  date  the  commission  will  be  divided  into 
19  committees  of  three  members  each.  The  committees  are  free  to 
hold  public  meetings,  to  receive  suggestions  in  writing  from  interested 
jiarties,  or  to  adopt  both  systems  of  procedure.  The  basis  for  their 
work  will  be  the  existing  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  bills  pending 
before  the  national  Congress,  and  the  projects  which  the  members  of 
the  committees  may  draft.  The  full  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of 
each  committee  will  be  published,  so  that  all  reports,  resolutions,  and 
amendments  may  be  used  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  laws 
enacted.  Each  project  will  be  published  with  a  report  explaining  the 
amendments  to  existing  legislation.  Suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  received  by  the  committee  during  the  following  60  days. 
-Vfter  a  thorough  study  of  the  recommendations  made,  the  report  and 
project  will  be  published  in  definitive  form.  {Diario  Official,  Rio  de 
daneiro,  February  12,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Petkoleu.m  monopoly  law. — A  law  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  Januarx'  5,  1931,  reserves 
for  the  State  the  right  of  constructing  and  operating  petroleum 
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rofiiieries  and  jdants  for  the  inannfartnrp  of  tlio  by-products  of 
potrolpiiin  and  coal.  All  rotincrios  in  operation  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed  are  ])ernutted  to  eontinue  operations,  and  to  enlarfie  their 
establishments  to  double  the  present  eapaeity.  Any  other  refineries 
backed  by  private  capital  must  be  authorized  by  special  law  before 
they  may  operate.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
publication  in  the  Diario  Ojicial,  January'  7,  1931.  ^ 

COLOMBIA  ^ 

.\ation.al  Economic  ('ouncil. — A  law  was  passed  by  ('onj^ress 
and  sig:ned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  February  9,  1931,  K 

providinfr  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Economic  Council  to  have  *' 

charge  of  the  supervision,  unification,  and  direction  of  all  matters  ^ 

pertaininji  to  problems  of  national  production  and  consumption,  the  I? 

establishment  of  customhouses,  the  drafting  and  negotiation  of  com- 
mercial  treaties,  and  action  on  other  cpiestions  relative  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Republic.  Tbe  council  will  be  composed  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Treasury,  Industry,  Public  Works,  and  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  the  National 
Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  Bogota 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Federation  of  Producers  and 
Industrialists,  respectively.  The  duties  of  the  council  involve  the 
compilation  of  statistics  on  national  production,  foreign  trade,  current 
market  prices,  mining  operations,  and  the  relative  cost  of  ])roduction 
in  various  national  industries  compared  with  that  in  other  countries;  j 

the  recommendation  of  tariff  reforms;  the  furnishing  of  advice  on  i 

commercial  treaties;  and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  will 
encourage  the  development  of  Colombia’s  natural  resources,  promote  ] 

colonization  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  benefit  e.xisting  industries  | 

as  well  as  introduce  new  ones  adapted  to  national  conditions,  and  .j- 

establish  adequate  banking  facilities  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  council  may  always  have  sufficient  data  on  questions  p, 

under  consideration,  the  law  authorizes  the  cooperation  of  other  ^ 

Government  offices  and  private  interests  in  securing  the  information  | 

needed.  {Diario  Ojicial,  Bogota,  February  17,  1931.)  * 

COSTA  RICA  . 

COMPULSOUY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE. — 111  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  decree  issued  by  President  Gonzalez  Vfquez  on  Feb- 
niar\'  7,  1931,  all  school  boards  throughout  the  nation  must  pay  for 
at  least  four  subscriptions  to  El  Maentro,  the  official  educational 
magazine.  All  professors  and  teachers  throughout  the  Republic  will 
receive  it  free  of  charge.  A  complete  set  of  the  magazine  must  be 
kept  in  the  archives  of  schools,  boards  of  education,  and  inspectors’  | 

offices.  {La  Gaceta^  San  Jose,  February'  10,  1931.) 
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I'nkmi’LOYMENT  MKAsriiEs. — According  to  a  decree  issued  by  the 
Congress  of  Costa  Rica  and  signed  by  President  (lonzalez  Viqnez  on 
Kebruarj'  13,  1931,  the  (’hief  Executive  is  empowered  to  appropriate 
30,000  eolones  from  the  national  treasiiry  for  the  relief  of  the  families 
of  unemployed  laborers.  This  sum  will  he  administered  by  an  ad 
honorem  committee  of  five,  to  he  appointed  by  the  President  and 
known  as  the  National  Board  of  Labor  Relief.  The  decree  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  spend  the  s\im  of  100,000  eolones  on 
necessary  public  works,  for  which  only  men  out  of  work  are  to  he 
employed.  {La  Oaceta,  San  Jose,  Fehruarv'  14,  1931.) 

New  XATUUALizATiON  DECREE. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  a  decree  on  February  IS,  1931,  regulating  the  issuance  of 
naturalization  papers.  For  citizens  of  the  CVntral  American  nations, 
El  Salvador,  (hiatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  the  procedure  is 
slightly  different  from  that  for  others,  in  view  of  the  General  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Friendship  signed  by  the  five  nations  in  Washington  on 
Fehniar\’  7,  1923.  Any  Central  American  wishing  to  become  a  Costa 
Rican  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  holding  public  office  may  do  so  only 
if  his  nation  grants  the  same  privilege  to  Costa  Ricans.  The  decree 
also  covers  the  (piestion  of  optional  citizenship — that  is,  the  cases  of 
children  of  Costa  Rican  parentage  horn  abroad  or  of  foreign  parentage 
horn  in  Costa  Rica — and  provides  for  the  recover^’  of  forfeited  citizen¬ 
ship.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  Fehruarv'  21,  1931.) 

CUBA 

Central  district  established. — In  accordance  with  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  February  19,  1931, 
the  municipality  of  Habana  was  made  the  Central  District  of  the 
nation,  the  change  of  administration  going  into  effect  five  days  later. 
The  District,  which  remains  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  governed 
by  an  alcalde  and  a  District  Council,  all  appointed  by  the  President; 
the  alcalde  and  juesident  of  the  District  Council  serve  for  five  years 
and  members  of  the  council  for  three.  The  President  shall  select  the 
councilors  from  lists  of  candidates  jiresented  by  certain  specified  organ¬ 
izations,  each  of  whom  may  have  one  representative  on  the  council, 
as  follows:  The  Senate;  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Habana;  the  Reporters’  Association  of  Hahana;  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Assembly  or  E.xecutive  Committee  of  each  of  the  three  main 
liolitical  parties  in  Habana,  the  Liberal,  the  Conservative,  and  the 
Popular;  all  other  municipal  parties  existing  at  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  decree  and  having  members  in  the  City  Council,  their 
slate  to  contain  one  nominee  from  each  party;  the  National  Assembly 
of  Veterans  of  the  War  of  Independence,  which  shall  select  its  candi¬ 
date  from  among  the  membei-s  of  the  National  Council;  the  Property 
Owners’  Association  of  Habana;  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  all  labor 
organizations  of  Habana,  meeting  in  special  session  for  this  purpose; 
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uiul  th(*  Busiiioss  Men’s  Association.  The  President  sliall  also  appoint 
a  woman  to  the  District  Council.  Any  national  political  party  or«:an- 
i/,ed  later  may  also  present  a  candidate. 

The  law  provides,  too,  for  the  appointment  of  a  mayor,  who  shall 
serve  for  live  years.  He  is  a  presidential  appointee,  and  his  duties 
are  as  follows:  To  re|)resent  the  government  of  the  Central  District  and 
carry  out  any  eoininissions  entrusted  to  him;  to  preside  over  the 
National  Committee  of  Tourist  Travel;  to  he  the  official  representative 
of  the  Central  District  in  all  official  or  social  functions  not  retpiirinj; 
the  appearance  or  the  exercise  of  authority;  and  to  he  actiiif;  alcalde 
of  the  f)istrict  durin"  any  absence  of  that  official,  fn  case  the  office 
of  alcalde  should  he  vacant,  the  mayor  shall  hold  the  post  until  the 
f’resident  of  the  Kepid)lic  appoint  a  new  incumhent;  this  must  lx* 
within  30  days  from  the  time  the  office  is  vacant. 

The  law  went  into  effect  at  the  exi)iration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  h'ehruary  24,  1931.  President  Machado  was 
therefore  authorized  hy  a  special  clause  in  the  law  to  appoint  pro¬ 
visional  councilors,  to  hold  office  until  the  orfianizations  empowered 
to  nominate  such  officials  should  present  their  candidates.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1931,  therefore,  the  followin';  officers  were  appointed: 
Alcalde,  Sr.  dose  Izcpiierdo  y  Julia;  mayor,  Sr.  Tirso  Mesa  y  l*ola; 
president  of  the  council,  Sr.  Key  de  IjU^o  Vina;  councilors.  Dr. 
Antonio  Beren‘;uer  y  Sed,  Dr.  Rafael  Mora<;as  y  IVhes,  Sr.  Octavio 
de  (Yspedes  y  Ortiz,  Sr.  David  Aizcorbe  y  Borf;es,  Sr.  (Vledonio 
(larcfa  y  hx*hazahal.  Dr.  Wilfredo  If.  Brito  y  Mederos,  Sr.  Julio 
('uellar  del  Kfo,  Dr.  Roberto  F.  Tiant  y  Fernandez,  (len.  Francisco 
de  Paula  Valiente,  Sr.  Jose  (lenaro  Sanchez,  Sr.  (luillenuo  Urrutia, 
Sr.  Ramon  F.  C'rusellas  y  Touzet,  and  Sra.  Eulalia  Miranda  y  Maza. 
{(tovetn  Ojfieinl,  Hahana,  February  20  and  23,  1931.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Rkduction  of  fiscal  expenmutviies. — The  National  C’onjrress  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  assembled  in  extraordinary  session  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1931,  to  discuss  several  important  economic  measures  sub¬ 
mitted  by  President  Trujillo  Molina.  Three  bills  were  approved  by 
the  ('onjrress;  these  authorize  the  reor<;anization  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
nuxlification  of  the  law  relative  to  the  national  lottery,  and  the  leasing; 
«tf  the  (lovernment-operated  (’entral  Railway  as  well  as  the  aipieduct 
and  automatic  telephone  system  at  Santo  Dominj;o.  In  a  statement 
to  the  press  the  President  announced  that  the  measures  enacted  by 
Confrress  will  effect  a  reduction  of  over  $1,700,000  in  the  expenditures 
f(*r  the  current  fiscal  peri'xl.  The  bud};et  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  1931,  as  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  estimates 
revenues  at  $12,094,cS70  and  expenditures  at  $9,957,602,  a  reduction 
of  more  than  $4,000,000  from  those  for  the  year  1930. 
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Tlio  law  (loaliiifi  with  tlio  roorpinization  of  tho  (’ahinot  roducos  the 
iumil)('r  of  ministries  of  state  from  10  to  0.  The  aet  provides  that 
there  shall  he  the  followinj;  eahinet  offiees;  Presideney;  Interior,  Police, 
War,  and  Navy;  Koreifrn  Affairs;  Kinanee,  Labor,  and  fomimmiea- 
tions;  Ajrrieultnre  and  C’ommeree;  and  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and 
Pul)lie  Works.  The  former  ministries  of  Interior  and  Police  and  War 
and  Navy  have  been  mer<red  to  form  a  sinjjle  department  under  Dr. 
.bieinto  B.  Peynado,  former  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Police,  and  the 
ministries  of  Finance  and  Labor  and  (Communications  are  now  united 
under  Dr.  Teodulo  Pina  ('hevalier,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
(Communications.  The  functions  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Develoj)- 
m(*nt  and  Piddic  Works  are  to  be  i)erformed  by  the  new  Ministry  of 
Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Public  Works,  under  Dr.  Aristides  Fiallo 
(Cabral.  (Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Fiallo  (Cabral  on  March  20,  1931, 
President  Trujillo  Molina  aj)i)ointed  Dr.  Rafael  Vidal  to  serve 
as  ad  interim  secretary.)  The  former  Ministry  of  Justice,  Public 
Instruction,  and  Fine  Arts  has  been  abolished.  The  judicial  duties 
with  which  this  ministry  was  entrusted  now  devolve  upon  the  Attorney 
(Jeneral  of  the  Republic,  and  those  related  to  public  instruction  upon 
the  (Jeneral  Superintendent  of  Education.  \o  changes  are  made  in 
tlie  Presidency,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Agriculture  and  (Commerce, 
these  ministries  remaining  under  their  former  heads.  Dr.  Rafael  Vidal, 
Dr.  Rafael  Estrella  Urena,  and  Dr.  R.  (C(^ar  Tolentino,  resj)ectively. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the 
E.xecutive  to  lease  the  national  lottery,  a  10-year  contract  has  already 
l)een  signed  between  the  Government  and  a  Dominican  citizen. 
According  to  the  tenns  of  the  contract  the  Government  is  to  supervise 
the  o|)eration  and  administration  of  the  lotterv'  and  will  receive  a 
weekly  income  of  $4,000  during  the  first  two  years  and  $5,000  weekly 
thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  During  the  year  1930 
the  Government  suffered  a  loss  of  $786,147  in  the  operation  of  the 
national  lottery. 

In  his  message  the  President  informed  Congress  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  operating  the  Central  Railway,  the  afpieduct,  and  automatic 
telephone  system  at  Santo  Domingo  at  a  loss,  and  that  although  no 
proposals  had  as  yet  been  made,  he  wished  to  have  authority  to  lease 
these  services  to  a  national  or  foreign  corporation.  {La  Opinion  and 
Li4in  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  January  26-February  3,  1931.) 

PERU 

Designation  of  llrANCAVo  as  oepautmental  caittal. — Hy  virtue 
of  a  decree-law  issued  January  15,  1931 ,  the  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Juiun  has  been  moved  from  (Cerro  de  Pasco  to  Huancayo,  a  change 
considered  advisable  in  view  of  the  high  altitude  and  unhealthful 
climate  of  the  former  city.  Huancayo  is  increasing  in  population 
r»0SGG— 31— Bull.  5 - 7 
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and,  due  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  surrounding  country, 
its  own  industrial  importance,  healthful  climate,  and  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  on  one  of  the  main  railway  lines  into  the  interior,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  enjoy  even  greater  importance  in  the  future.  {FJ  Peruana, 
Lima,  February  0,  1931.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

BRAZIL 

Drought  relief  ix  northeasterx  states. — A  severe  drought  and 
depressed  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  have  comhine<l  to 
create  a  serious  unemployment  problem  in  the  northeastern  states  of 
Brazil.  To  alleviate  conditions  the  Federal  (lovernment  has  under¬ 
taken  an  e.xtensive  program  of  drought  relief  in  which  public  works 
construction  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies  are  the 
main  features.  A  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  issued  on 
Fehniary  2,  1931,  authorized  the  expenditure  of  2,000  contos  for 
highway,  dam  and  irrigation  construction  work.  Nine  days  later 
another  decree  was  issued  providing  for  the  localization  of  the  drought 
sulferers  in  agricultural  centers  to  he  established  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  The  centers  will  be  located  in  regions  not  affected 
by  drought,  on  land  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
northeastern  States.  The  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
in  charge  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  these  agricultural 
colonies,  will  subdivide  the  land,  erect  homes  and  j)rovide  free  medical 
attendance.  The  Ministrj'  of  Transportation  and  Public  Works 
will  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  the  drought  sufferers  and 
supply  them  with  work  for  at  least  15  days  of  each  month  until  the 
first  crops  are  gathered.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate 
by  furnishing  the  colonists  with  agricultural  implements,  seeds  and 
fertilizers.  It  is  the  Government’s  belief  that  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colonies  will  not  only  j)rovide  immecliate  relief  to  the 
sufferers  hut  also  he  of  permanent  value  in  the  develo|)ment  (»f  the 
hinterland  of  that  region.  (Iflario  Offtrial,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  February  (i 
and  15,  1931.) 

CUBA 

Introduction  of  new  plants. — A  considerable  number  of  seeds 
and  plants  were  recently  brought  to  Cuba  for  propagation  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  has  returned  from  a 
trip  through  Jamaica  and  several  Central  American  countries.  The 
trip,  which  was  arranged  especially  for  this  jmrpose,  is  one  phase  of 
the  program  planned  by  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  stimulate 
agricultural  production  and  encourage  crop  diversification.  Among 
the  collection  of  seeds  and  plants  thus  jirocured  were  coconuts,  coffee, 
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cocoa,  bay  rum,  nutmeg,  Brazil  nuts,  cinnamon,  mangostanos 
(C’ascinia  mangostana),  and  litchi  (litchi  Chinensis)  none  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  coconuts,  coffee  and  cocoa,  are  being  cultivated 
in  Cuba  at  the  present  time.  (Report  from  United  States  Assistant 
(’ommercial  Attache,  Habana.) 

HAITI 

('oopERATiVE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. — A  plan  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  cooperative  societies  for  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  jiroducts  was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Extension 
of  the  Haitian  Agricultural  Service  at  an  assembly  of  its  employees 
held  at  Damien  from  January  5  to  10,  1931.  The  agents  maintained 
hy  the  Department  throughout  the  Republic  have  begun  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  societies  in  their  respective  districts,  and  the  reports 
show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  movement.  A  cooperative  cotton-growing  project  has  already 
been  organized  at  Calasse  and  others  are  being  formed  at  Mire- 
balais,  Aquin,  and  Leogane.  {Monthly  Bulletin,  Financial  Advdser- 
(Jeneral  Receiver,  Port-au-Prince,  January,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

.\rbor  Week. — The  week  of  February  18,  1931,  was  set  aside  in 
Mexico  as  Arbor  Week  and,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion,  it  was  enthusiastically 
observed  in  many  sections  of  the  Republic.  Ceremonies  were  held  and 
trees  planted  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country,  and  great  interest 
was  aroused  among  both  young  and  old.  As  a  result,  the  department 
has  announced  its  intention  of  taking  active  measures  to  intensify  the 
campaign  of  reforestation  begun  during  1930,  and  suggested  as  a 
preliminary  step  the  establishment  of  nurseries  by  all  municipal 
reforestation  commissions.  More  than  150,000  forest,  fruit,  and 
ornamental  trees  were  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Game, 
and  Fisheries,  and  planted  during  Arbor  Week,  the  majority  in  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Zacatecas, 
and  San  Luis  Potosi.  Many  of  the  young  trees  were  set  out  along  the 
Monterrey- Nuevo  Laredo  and  Monterrey-Saltillo  highways.  {fCl 
I’nirerKal,  .Mexico  C’ity,  February  20,  1931.) 
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ARGENTINA 

First  tire  factory. — The  first  factory  for  making  pneumatic  tires 
and  tubes  to  be  built  in  .\rgentina  was  formally  opened  on  January 
24,  1931.  The  factory,  which  is  a  branch  plant  of  an  American  com¬ 
pany,  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  .Vires.  Employing  be- 
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twiH'ii  400  aiul  500  workers,  its  capacity  is  reported  to  he  1,000  tire 
casings  and  1,000  inner  tubes  jier  day,  which  is  about  half  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  consumption.  Rubber  heels  will  also  he.  manufactured.  The 
opening  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  Provisional  President  as 
well  as  (lovernment  and  di|)lomatie  oflieials  and  a  large  number  of 
invited  guests.  (Report  from  rnited  States  Assistant  Trade  ('om- 
missioner,  Buenos  Aires,  danuary  31,  lOdl.) 

Kxpoutation  nuRiNC  1080.  The  total  value  of  Argentine  exports 
during  the  year  lOdO,  exclusive  of  coin,  amounted  to  012,5.50,000  pesos 
gold,  a  sum  which  represents  a  decrease  of  341,104,000  jiesos  gold,  or 
35. <S  per  cent  from  the  total  value  of  exports  during  1920. 

This  decrease  is  due  jirineipally  to  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
shiiiments  rather  than  in  the  value  of  individual  commodities,  for 
while  10,703,000  tons  were  exported  during  the  year  1020,  exports 
during  1930  totaled  only  10,908,000  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  34.2  per 
cent  from  shijmients  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  variations  in  the  volume  and  value  of  exports  during  the  last 
21  years  have  been  as  follows: 


■Seal 

Voliinic 

\ahii' 

V.ar 

Volllllic 

I'aluc 

IRIO 

Tnnn 

7,  527.  2!<K 

PmoB  Qold 

1021 

Tnn» 
K.0KK,  512 

gold 

071,  120.420 

IRII 

.1. 4;{h.  i'.i! 

312.  317,  2W 

1022 

10.  100, 173 

li7«.  OOK.  2S0 

1R12 

II.  IIKI.IIL'I 

.501.  ♦»07. 

1021 

10. 037.  734 

771,  301,  202 

IRIH 

1 1.  MVi.  !I4K 

.MO.  l.V,.0ll 

1024 

14.  400.110 

1. 01 1.  3144,  ,1S2 

IR14 

7,  MM.  :i50 

403.  131,. 117 

1021 

10,  1 1.1.  020 

Hli7. 020,  KK2 

mi.'i 

10.  441.050 

.1K2.  I7».  270 

1020 

1-2.277.027 

70-2.  17S.  .1-22 

IRIB 

s.  :«i7. 

572.  RRR.  522 

1R27  .  - 

IS,  730, 741 

1,000, 32.1,  OSS 

1!M7 

4,070.110 

•MO,  170,040 

I0-2S 

17.  02K,  RR4 

1, 0.14,  .107.  rfc13 

IRIK  . 

0.  5RK. 

KOI.  4KK 

10'20 

Hi.  71 W.  4;40 

0.13.  743.  010 

IRIR  . . 

0.  iiri,  141 

1, 030. 00.1.  21S 

10.0117,  liOO 

01-2,  ,>40,  .103 

12,014,  l.w 

1, 1M4.  OKI,  370 

The  monthly  variations  in  exjiorts  during  the  year  1030  compared 
with  those  during  1020  were  as  follows: 


Quantity 

Value 

IW.t 

1030 

10241 

HCiO 

January 

Ki'hruary 

March 

7’o»m 

1. 4.54.  ;442 

1.  4:47.  104 

1.  .52.5.  .5Sr2 

Tom 
1,12s.  211 

OOS,  41S 
701,  ,KM 

i*eBM  gold 

99,  0li:4 

91.  i26,;4#:o 
K9.  771, 496 

PfBM  gold 

74.  26:4,  41  Ml 
61.516,  141 
54,  207,  30.5 

.\iiril 

1,  <  0:1.  340 

0.57.  .59.5 

ss,  021.  SKI 

01,  420.  407 

May . 

1.  f)fi,  .57:1 

74s.  214 

S.1.SSS,  no 

.1I.0I0,4(-S 

June . 

1.711.110 

764.  676 

K2.nK7.941 

4S,  122,  703 

July . - . 

1.  222. 001 

KK5.:4HK 

74.  40S.  3110 

44.  OKI.  010 

Auku!:I  - -  - 

1. 1W7.  OKO 

m  070 

0U,0<K-|.  1S1 

44.  7S5. 344 

.ScplcinlMr 

1. 377, 2.1s 

90:4. 042 

7«.  Ifil,3!r2 

4:1, 000.  .107 

Octola-r.. 

1.  II.%S.1S 

!»<1,  fkl2 

0.1.  170.537 

40, 02s,  752 

NovcinlM-r  . 

770,  .i:i7 

KOO.  70:4 

40,  .ISO,  441 

30.  1.10,  3.13 

DiiTinla-r  _ 

1.  i;i3.2is 

I,  OtiS,  207 

00, 071, 511 

44.  S24.  7(M 

Total  . . .  . 

Hi,  70.4.  4:40 

10, 007,  (iilO 

0.i;i.  743. 010 

01 2  .140.  .103 
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Of  tin*  total  exports  durin"  191^0,  more  than  (U).8  per  cent,  rejiresent- 
inj:  articles  valued  at  409, 079, ()()()  pesos  <;old,  were  exported  duty  free. 
Those  shipped  duty  free  during  1929  auiouuted  to  only  48.8  per  eeut 
(»f  the  total  exports  for  that  year. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  classes  of  comuiodities 
exported  during;  the  year  1980,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  1929, 
wc'ie  as  follows; 


Clii.ss  of  coininiMlity 

Oucntity  i 

Value 

1930 

1929 

1930 

.Vni;nal.s  and  animal  products: 

Tons 

Tons 

Pesos  gold 

Pesos  gold 

Live  animals . . . 

7«.  IM 

73. 129 

8, 070,  900  . 

7.  fi#)9,  H7t» 

.\l  eat . . - . - . 

tW7,  WO 

0311.  «17 

1,33, 814,  4.'»i 

130.  817,  142 

Hides _ _ _ 

1. '>4,344 

WZ 

.52.  200.  153 

40.  323,  090 

W(H)1 . . 

12S.904 

i:i;i.fi37 

09.0,54.943 

45,  927,  mi 

Hairy  i)ro<lucts. . 

34.  OSH) 

37,  2S9 

1.5,  4.5.5.  187 

10.  .522,  420 

By-prmiucts and  resiilue .  ...  . 

Anricullural  pnalucts: 

Cereals  and  linseed . 

1H7,  1H5 

1B2.4B9 

19,  099,  .588 

14. 874,  ,580 

14.  l.')1.400 

!l,tB7,Sll 

595. 957,  247 

,  2i»7,  2,59,  474 

Wheat  Hour  ami  i)roducls . 

425.  m) 

42.'),  284 

1.5,044.707 

;  1 1.  4!M.  .503 

\  arious  aKricultural  products _ 

3 12.. 137 

197,829 

14.  102.718 

1  14.  224,  248 

Foreslal  iir.Miucts . . . 

:142,  !H)H 

300.  .m 

18.  389,  774 

;  in.  779.»»r»3 

Ollier  priKlucts . . . 

302.  •£» 

212,972 

1  10.028.200 

10.  <»,5. 9.5;i 

Total .  -  - 

10.  70.1.  430 

10. 997, 090 

1  9.53,  743, 919 

:  612,  ,549,  .593 

(Rrpiirl  to  the  Miiiisler  of  Ihe  Tre:»sury  liy  Ihe  Uirector  Oeneral  of  tlie  Oeiierul  Ktireuii  of  Statistics, 
Kiieiios  Aires.  January  14,  1931.) 


BOLIVIA 

Mineral  exports. — The  total  value  of  Bolivian  mineral  exjjorts 
durinjr  the  first  six  months  of  1980  was  49,949,288  bolivianos,  the 
(piantity  and  value  of  the  various  minerals  exported  bein"  as  follows: 


M ineral 

1 

<lru.ss  weitthl 

Value 

Mineral 

(iruss  weight 

Value 

Kilogra  ms 

liolirianos 

Kilograms 

liolirianos 

Tin . 

3.5,  879.  09.5 

42, 92.5,  998 

.Antimony . . 

1,20.5,952 

2.57, 372 

Copiier 

9, 424, 101 

89ft  ; 

\\  olfram _ 

004. 393 

.588, 959 

Uail 

K.  918.  OiM 

1.  2ti9,  123 

Z  795,  3.52 
274. 159 

Bismuth. . 

80.560 

173,429 

Zinc  . 

Z  338^  498 

Total  . 

1 

04.  120.994 

49.  W9.  288 

(lidliria  F.miinmien,  l.a  Par.,  January,  Itril,  by  courtesy  of  tlie  Bolivian  I.cftation  in  \Va.shint!tun.) 

BRAZIL 

(lASOLINE  IMPORTERS  TO  PURCHASE  BrAZILIAX  ALCOHOL. — A 

decree  of  the  Provisional  (lovernment,  issued  on  February  20,  1981, 
to  become  effective  on  .July  1 ,  requires  importers  of  gasoline  to  acquire 
Brazilian  alcohol  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  gasoline  imported. 
The  alcohol  thus  purchased  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  gasoline;  other 
substances  may  he  added  if  desired,  hut  all  formulas  jjrepared  by  the 
iiiqjortei-s  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
approval.  The  law  allows  importers  to  sell  part  of  the  gasoline 
which  they  bring  into  the  country  without  adding  alcohol  to  it.  The 
Executive  reserves  the  right  to  alter  the  percentage  of  alcohol  which 
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importers  jiuist  acquire  as  the  national  production  of  alcohol  in¬ 
creases  or  diminishes,  anv  increases  in  the  percentage  not  to  be¬ 
come  effective  until  after  30  days  from  the  date  the  decree 
ordering  the  change  is  issued.  State  and  municipal  authorities  are 
not  allowed,  by  the  decree,  to  impose  on  establishments  which  sell 
e.xclusively  alcohol  a  ta.\  of  more  than  30  per  cent  of  that  paid  by 
stations  selling  gasoline.  The  same  tax  reduction  applies  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  which  burn  alcohol,  or  a  national  fuel  of  which  alcohol  is  the 
principal  component.  Denatured  alcohol  produced  iii  the  country, 
during  the  present  year  and  the  next  three  years,  will  not  he  subject 
to  any  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  tax.  From  the  date  the  decree 
becomes  effective  automotive  vehicles  belonging  to  the  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  governments  will  use  whenever  possible  alcohol 
»»r  a  gasoline  substitute  containing  at  least  10  per  cent  alcohol.  The 
freight  chaises  to  he  paid  by  alcohol  in  the  national  railways  and 
steamship  lines  will  be  .'jO  per  cent  less  than  those  paid  by  gasolim*. 
Until  March  31,  1932,  the  materials  necessary  for  the  installation  or 
remodeling  of  plants  to  produce  denatured  absolute  alcohol,  or  for 
the  distillation  of  shale,  will  he  admitted  duty  free.  The  import 
duty  on  automotive  vehicles  having  a  compression  ratio  of  over  6  to  1 
has  been  reduced  by  20  per  cent  and  that  on  cylinder  heads  for  en¬ 
gines  having  a  compression  ratio  of  less  than  0  to  1,  when  imported 
separately  or  as  spare  parts,  increased  by  50  ])er  cerit.  (Jornal  do 
Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  22,  1931;  lirazd-Ferro-Carril , 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  20,  1931.) 

CHILE 

National  Aik  Mail  Skkvice. — The  national  air  mail  service, 
started  on  February  20,  1929,  has  carried  during  the  two  years  it  has 
been  functioning  137,000  pieces  of  mail  weighing  ov'er  1 ,400,000  grams. 
The  original  route  was  between  Santiago  and  Arica,  with  stops  at 
Ovalle,  Copiapo,  Antofogasta,  and  Iquique;  two  weekly  deliveries 
were  made  between  those  points.  Almost  a  year  later  another  route, 
to  the  south,  was  opened  with  weekly  service  between  Santiago  and 
.Vysen.  As  the  air  mail  has  increased  in  popularity,  the  frequency  of 
deliveries  has  been  increased,  and  a  greater  number  of  cities  included 
in  the  itinerary.  The  amount  of  mail,  in  grams,  carried  in  1929  and 
1930,  by  months,  was  as  follows: 


Month  1 

iy» 

i9:in 

•Month 

^  1929 

1931) 

Janiiarv .  1 

Ora  ms 

Ora  ms 

797 

Ora  ms 
27.921 

Grams 

1 12, 092 
98. 913 

Kehriiiirv  .  . . ! 

HWi 

.se,  427 

Auiru.-^t  -  . 

28.41U 

17,  KH9 

liH.  934 
T.^NOtl 

H2,  71.') 

92,088 
10.'),  418 

April . .  . j 

I3,8(>7 

October . . . 

.  4.'i.  222 

May . . . 

19,  ftlU 
19,  959 

19),  S41 
8.5,  1S5 

109,  .542 
129,098 

. i  57,004 

i 

UHariode  la  Marina,  Santiago,  Kchruary  lU,  1931.) 


ZAl'ALL.VK,  A  SUMMER  RESORT  OF  CHILE 

OrM*M  hills  anil  a  i>rofusion  of  flowers  ailil  to  the  charm  of  this  seasiile  resort  north  of  \'alpuraiso,  in  the 
Province  ol  Aconcagua. 
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OpKXixc.  OF  lii'itKAP  OK  Tol'KisT  TuAVKL.  -Oil  .laiuiarv'  1"), 
the  Bureau  of  Tourist  Travel,  directed  hy  S<'n<»r  Fernando  ()rre»;o 
Puelina  was  oflieially  opened  in  the  jiresenee  of  (loverninent  odieials 
and  ineinhers  of  the  diploinatie  corps.  The  hureau,  which  functions 
under  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  is  installed  in  well-eipiipped  (|uar- 
ters.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  larj'e  ina|)  of  ('Idle,  on  which  are  marked 
the  principal  products  of  each  re^fion  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
characteristics  most  appealinj;  to  the  tourist.  The  hureau  has  an 
auditorium  for  showint;  movinji  pictures  and  a  library  well  stocked 
with  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  material  for  promoting  tourist 
travel  to  all  parts  of  the  Kepuhlic.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  for 
analyzing  the  waters  of  the  C'hilean  spas. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  activities  of  the  hureau  is  the  Institute 
for  the  Training  of  Hotel  Employees,  where  men  and  women  are 
given  practical  and  theoretical  training  in  all  departments  of  hotel 
service.  {El  Mercurio,  January  12,  1931.) 

Biujgkt  for  1931. — On  Decemher  31,  1930,  the  law  ratifying  the 
regidar  (loverninent  budget  for  the  year  1931,  was  formally  pro¬ 
mulgated  hy  President  Ibanez.  Estimated  revenues  for  the  year 
total  1, 039,0 17,3S7  pesos,  and  authorized  expenditures,  1 ,0r)4, 030,7 14 
pesos;  these  sums  are  divided  as  follows: 


REVENUES 

Source  Pesos 

Rcnital  of  Government  i)roiH‘rties _  29,  412,  890 

National  services _  83,  991,  942 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes _  099,  409,  555 

M isccllaneous  income . . . . - . .  220,  743,  000 


Total . 1,039,017,387 

EXPENDITURES 

Destination  Pesos 

Presidency  of  the  UepnOlic _  8.53,  8(M) 

Ctainress _  _  7,  40(),  .588 

Independent  services _ _ _ _ _ _  5,  804,  932 

Ministry: 

Interior _  150,  729,  740 

Foreign  Affairs _  10,  854,  000 

Finance . .  517,054,559 

Education _ 131,498,112 

.lust ice _  25,  008,  009 

War . 90,522,194 

Navy . 89,008,282 

Promotion _  4,  490,  554 

Social  Welfare _ 7,022,900 

•Vgrictilture . .  7,458.784 

Southern  Territory _  4,  349,  000 

Bureau  of  Public  Works . . . . . . .  1,  928,  000 


Total _ '  1,  ('54,  030,  714 


‘  Sit. 


FIXAXCK,  IXDrSTIiY,  ANM)  OONfMEJtCE 
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I/’ss: 

Ri'diictioti  of  15  JHT  fcnt  in  siilurios  of  siiiglo  I'esos 

(‘ini)loyoes _  15,  (HH),  (MMl 

Kcononiy  in  War  Bndnet  due  to  reorganization 

to  l)e  adopted  during  swond  half  of  11)31 _  476,  800  Pesos 

-  15,  476,  800 

1,  039,  159,  914 

Balance  of  ordinary  budget _ _  457,  473 

Tlio  extraordinary  hiidftet  of  expenditures,  as  approved  by  Congress 
and  promulgated  by  the  President  on  danuary  19,  1931,  is  as  follows: 


Ministry:  Pesos 

Interior _  7,  850,  000 

Treasury.. _  2,  889,  293 

Public  Kducati.ui _ _ 1  .5.  243,  030 

War _ _ _  _ _ 11,077,250 

Navy _  _ _ _  41,.721,  799 

Promotion _ _ _ _  9,  125,  (H)0 

Social  Welfare _ _ _  _ _  .  5,605,900 

Bureau  of  Public  Works  . .  .  ..  . . .  .  _ .  136,  507,  645 

Other  expenditures _ _ _  _  _  55,  828,  416 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  275,848,3:13 


Since  the  balance  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  budget  will  not  be 
suHicient  to  cover  the  serv'ice  of  the  extraordinary  budget,  the  act 
api)roving  the  latter  authorized  the  President  to  contract  one  or  more 
loans  totaling  255,0()(),()()()  pesos,  and  adopted  a  project  to  augment  by 
5  per  cent  the  annual  remuneration  which  the  State  Railways  pays  to 
the  (lovernment  on  the  amount  of  its  capital  and  its  exploitation 
fund,  recognized  as  the  share  accuimdated  by  the  State  in  the  yearly 
balances;  the  President  was  also  authorized  to  increase  the  tax  on 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  the  tobacco  tax  to  be  raised  15  centavos 
on  each  25  gram  (gram  ecpials  15.42  grains)  package  and  the  cigars  and 
(■igarettes  25  ami  30  per  cent,  respectively.  The  loans,  according 
to  the  law,  may  be  internal  or  foreign,  paying  7  per  cent  interest  if 
internal,  and  (i  per  cent  if  foreign,  {piano  Oficial,  Santiago,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1930,  and  January  23,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Foutv  veaus’  expout  statistics. — Dr.  Carlos  Merz  has  made  a 
study  of  the  exports  of  Costa  Rica  during  the  40-year  period  1891- 
1930,  the  results  of  which  he  will  soon  publish  in  jiamphlet  form. 
During  that  period  Costa  Rican  exports  have  risen  in  value  from 
20,245,845  colones  to  72,947,894  colones;  the  two  leading  products. 
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now  as  then,  are  colTee  and  bananas.  The  followiiift  tables  "ive  the 
total  value  of  the  exports,  and  that  of  the  principle  products  by 
5-year  periods: 


Years 

Ex|2>rts. 
total  value 

Years 

Exports, 
total  value 

Coione» 

1  Coionei* 

1  29.  219.  2:Vi 

1  40.  .799.  740 

1  .77.  .740,  t>42 

1200-1900  . 

.  22.  .5W».  2»ai 

i  ?•>  947.  H\A 

.  .  .  .  1  ■ 

Value  of  principal  productit 

[Colones] 


(ioldaiiii  ' 

Years  ColTee  Umianas  Cacao  silver  in  Wmuls 

Imrs 


ls«l-|H«-, _ _  _  17.  :tr((.  l.all.tiiM  la.  ;tl7  lUl.MJ  m  4:i7 

ISWi-lOOl)  . .  !.\  IMK.  :f.M  :t  »l«,  X'iti  l.'l,7»‘.*  l. .777.117 

i(jm-iiio.7  .  .  . .  .  i:i. «7o. NiK  iu.t»'.7.;«ti  i. i'.7  WKi.iwa 

iMoti-iyiu . .  .  ii,a:vj.isi  I7.  MM.ri.T.t  a.  li.'i.'i.  wjo  447.;tiiii 

iyii-iyi.7. . .  u.tia4,.7yN  !N.a(jo.(is4  4jti.:«i7  ;».;o4.«77  42(j.  it^i 

I«l(;-iy20  .  . .  1*2.  im>,  4<i4  l.l,  4<i(i.  272  I.2«2,t7iy  2..W7.41X  1.  140.  .70.7 

iy21-l»2.7- . .  2.7.W2.2SS  22.r4i7,s:«  2.10.7.200  2.0;i7.iixy  .Vi«.Nil 

I92ti-iy;«) .  4.7.  <jo7,  syti  21,410.200  2.107.200  0:12.227  .mio2 


(/Imriodf  Cuela  Hica,  t-an  Jose,  Kebriiar.v  2. 1021.) 


CUBA 

Central  highway  opened. — On  February  24,  1931,  the  new 
Central  Hifjhway  of  Cuba  was  formally  opened.  The  highway, 
which  traverses  the  island  from  Pinar  del  Kio  to  Santiago,  is  1,139 
kilometers  long  (kilometer  etpials  0.62  mile).  The  contract  was  let 
to  an  American  company  on  November  30,  1926,  for  $76,000,000, 
hut  the  total  cost,  including  incidental  municipal  improvements, 
under  and  overpasses,  and  other  such  expenses,  was  $101  ,r23,0K9. 
Seven  million  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  equals  35.3  cubic  feet)  of 
earth  were  removed  and  6,000,000  cubic  meters  used  for  leveling  and 
widening  the  highway;  1,000,000  cubic  meters  of  rock  were  extracted; 
11,884  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  steel  were  used  in 
the  reinforcement  and  erection  of  bridges;  and  700,000  cubic  meters  of 
sand  and  2,600,000  barrels  of  cement  were  employed.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  highway  also  involved  the  building  of  2,()00  culverts  and 
other  drainage  provisions.  As  many  as  20,000  men  were  employed 
at  one  time  during  the  four  years  of  work  on  the  highway,  although 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  but  about  4,000  as  the  task  neared 
completion. 


C'ourtMy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Work*  of  Cuba 


A  CURVE  OX  THE  CENTUAI.  IIKJHWAY  OF  CUHA,  NEAR  MATANZAS 

The  highway  passes  throujih  each  of  the  six  Provinces  of  the  Repuh- 
lic;  the  miinher  of  kilometers  in  each  Province  is  as  follows: 


j‘  Province  Kilometers 

i  Pinar  del  Rio  . 158 

Hubaiia _ 63 

Mataii/as _ 156 

Santa  Clara _ _ 185 

>:  Camagiiey _ _  244 

Oriciite _  310 

Y-  Connecting  extensions _ 23 


Total _ _ - . . 

(l)iario  lie  la  Marina,  llabana,  Kebrnary  24,  1031.) 


1,  i:{9 


ECUADOR 


Foheign  tkade  in  1930. — According  to  statistics  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador,  the  year  1930  closed  with  a 
favorable  trade  balance  of  16,665,433  sucres  as  compared  with 
1,201,559  sucres  in  1929.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic 
aggregated  144,627,645  sucres,  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of 
63,981,106  sucres  and  exports  of  80,646,539  sucres.  The  total  trade 
showed  a  decrease  of  26,244,440  sucres  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  value  of  imports  decreased  by  20,854,157  sucres  or  32.59 
per  cent;  and  exports  by  5,390,283  sucres  or  6.68  per  cent.  The  fol- 
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lowinj:  table  shows  the  exports  for  Ih.'h)  with  eoniparative  fijrures  for 
1929: 


('omniodities  I  1M21I  | 

Animals  and  animal  prfMliicts:  Siicrff  !  Sucrt» 

Industrial  prcHliicIs.. .  .  ..  I,  lOT.OTi  .Vtl.y'd 

l.ive  animals _ _  itwn.  7ot  i  t:h.  77.‘i 

Manuf  iclures . .  .  _  1, '121,7X2  1,4.12,21(1 

K<mhI  proilucts.. .  .  »)II,.‘>X(i  :t(in,  7X2 

Misr-ellaneous _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _  .  .1,  S'.tx  2,  x<;,'i 

Wta  table  prtxlucls: 

Cac-ac) . . . .  .  . . .  2l,2,'i<i,  21X1  23,  KW,  .'.td 

CdlTee .  .  Il,ti7fi,  X7X  7,  .1X7, 472 

'I'ainia  ( veitetable  ivory) .  .  . . .  <1, 07(1, 270  3,  MS,  l  lo 

H  ice . . .  . .  .  4, 21,1, 7!M  3,  7 1 2,  321 

Fresh  fruits .  .  ,  1, 2(21, 233  1,1*19,33.1 

Industrial  prtxlucts _  _ _  .  . l  9X1,313  .122202 

t'rmie  ruhlier . . .  . .  . i  1X3,579  lll.<K)2 

Sujjar... . . . .  .  .  . . .  9X9,092  990, 9-fx 

KalX)k  fit>“r . .  . .  .  01,  X.1.1  330,  fils 

l.x'ntils . . .  .  _ _ _  .  17X, 4*1,1  (') 

Flour  ((s>rn,  wheat,  plantain)- .  . . .  (>) 

Wheat .  .  . . . j  14.1,990  39,12!* 

I’otatoes . . . . .  . .  131,170  (') 

Corn _ _ _ _  _  _  ,  01,  ;«)x  .'lO,  i:«t 

-Miscellaneous... . . .  .  .  . .  337,032  90x,  !XI3 

•Manufactures:  i 

Straw  hats  .  1  0,7X8. 4.1.1  X.  4(r2.0,'Js 

Cotton  textiles _  _  _ _  093,11*9  1,170,213 

Mi.scellaneous _  .  _  .  _  430,034  147,202 

Mineral  prtMiucts:  !  , 

l*etr*i|eum .  .  .  ;  1.1,318,9*11  '  1,1, 7!tx,  431 

-Mineral  ore .  7,  lll,.'>00  1  7, 3sx, 021 

Currency  for  rei-oinace, .  .'>4,xix  . . 

other  mineral  pnxlucts. .  ..  221,100'  .'i87,.x.'i4 

•Misielhmeous.. . . .  4X4,  ,117  I  .'y).1,  2)X 

KeexiH)rts . .  .  .  .  870,0X0  i  1,020,  !X10 

Macara  Customhou.se  return  lor  month  of  l)eccmt>er,  1930  (details  not  yet 
available) . | . |  xx,  927 

Tol:il  e.vports. . j  Xtl,  03*1,  822  j  80,  04*1,  .'>39 


•  Included  in  ••.Miscellaneous.” 

{Hulitin  Mensiint,  IJanco  Central  <lel  Kiaiador,  Quito,  February,  1931.) 

Importation  of  shoes  and  vegetable  lard  prohibited, — A 
decree  issued  hy  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  effective  on  Fehruarv 
2(),  1931,  prohibits  the  importation  of  shoes  and  vegetable  lard  into 
the  country .  Accordinj;  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  vef;etahle  lard 
needed  hy  the  domestic  hakinj!;  industry  may  he  admitted  under 
special  permit,  (/s7  TeU(jraJo,  Guayaquil,  Fehruary  2(),  1931,) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Volume  of  air  mail, — A  total  of  2,000  kilograms  (kilojjrain  efpials 
2,2  pounds),  including  both  local  and  transshipped  mail,  were  carried 
out  of  San  Salvador  hy  the  Pan  American  Airways  during  1930, 
San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  two  junction  points  for  all  mail  between 
the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  America,  The  amounts 


carried  each  month  were 

as  follows 

Kilograms 

K  ilograms 

Jamiarv _ _ 

134 

August . . 

102 

Fehruarv  - . .  .  . 

130 

September _  . 

.  S9 

March . . . 

140 

October _  _ _ 

_  190 

■April _ _ _ 

126 

November .  . 

_  312 

Mav _ _ 

122 

December . . . 

_  498 

.lune.. .  . 

114 

— 

Julv _  _ _ 

122 

Total _ _ 

_  2,091 

(Heptirl  of  I'uited  SlateK  San  >Salvad<)r,  February  17,  1931.) 
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\e\v  telephoxe  seuvick. — Direct  telephone  serviee  was  opened 
durinjr  Fehruarv  between  Ahuaehapan  in  the  Department  of  the  same 
name  on  the  (iuatemalan  boundary  and  Chituca  in  the  department  of 
La  rnidn  opposite  the  Honduran  port  of  Amapala,  making;  thus 
available  a  rapid  means  of  eommuiueation  between  the  two  extremes 
of  the  Republic.  (Didrio  tie!  Sdirodor,  San  Salvador,  Fehruarv  0 
and  IS,  1P:H.) 

GUATEMALA 

\  EW  Aii{  POUT.  On  February  (i,  11)31,  the  aviation  field  and  the  radio 
station  at  San  Marcos  were  formally  opened  with  appropriate  cere- 
moiues.  Doth  works  are  expected  to  he  of  jjreat  service  for  the  whole 
Department  and  their  promi)t  completion  was  largely  due  to  the 
enthu.siastic  way  in  which  residents  of  the  city  cooperated  with  the 
authorities  in  the  work  of  construction.  {Dlario  de  Centro  America, 
(iiiatemala,  PVhruary  7,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

MAXt'KACTi  uE  OF  ICE.  -Information  has  recently  been  received 
of  the  construction  of  an  ice  plant  in  Puerto  Cortes.  The  plant,  a 
feature  of  which  will  he  the  apparatus  for  the  chlorination  of  water, 
will  he  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Honduras.  {Cl  Cronifda,  Tegucigalpa, 
February  Hi,  1931.) 

New  telecjuaph  office.  -On  February  5,  1931,  a  new  telegraph 
ollice  was  opened  in  Las  Manos,  a  city  in  the  Department  of  El 
Paraiso  on  the  Nicaraguan  border.  (AY  Croninta,  Tegucigalpa, 
February  (i,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Natioxal  Ecoxomic  Coxgress. — Sessions  of  the  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Congress  held  in  Mexico  City  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
January  were  formally  opened  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Industr\%  Commerce,  and  Labor  on  January  19,  1931. 
More  than  250  delegates  representing  the  Government  and  various 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  labor  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  were  present  at  this  session.  In  declaring  the 
congress  officially  open,  the  Secretarx'  of  Industry'  explained  at  length 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  called,  referring  particularly  to  the 
different  industrial,  agricultural,  and  labor  problems  confronting  the 
Republic  at  the  present  time.  After  the  opening  session,  members 
of  the  congress  met.  in  groups  to  study  and  prepare  reports  for 
subseipient  action  by  the  whole  assembly  on  such  subjects  as  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  industries,  the  readjustment  of 
transportation  rates,  the  regulation  of  currency,  the  improvement  of 
public  credit,  the  stimulation  of  exportation,  and  promotion  of 
tourist  travel. 
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Among:  other  suggestions  afterwards  submitted  to  the  congress  for 
its  approval  was  a  project  for  the  creation  of  a  national  export  com¬ 
mission  whose  purpose  should  be  to  make  a  study  of  national  pro¬ 
duction  and  foreign  markets,  organize  credit,  insurance,  and  export 
services,  establish  transport  lines,  and  engage  in  other  similar  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  technical  council  whose  duties 
should  be  to  study  the  methods  and  cost  of  transportation  and  .set 
a  scale  of  rates  in  keeping  with  economic  conditions  was  also  proposed. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Government  continue  its  present 
agrarian  policy,  intensifying  the  work  of  distribution  of  lands  so  that 
this  phase  of  the  program  may  be  shortly  completed;  settle  and  liqui¬ 
date  the  agrarian  debt  in  accordance  with  the  financial  resources 
of  the  countrx"  in  the  future  make  cash  payment  for  all  lands 
expropriated;  and  guarantee  the  legality  of  titles  to  former  ejidos. 

The  commissions  also  recommended  the  enforcement  of  existing 
legislation  and  enactment  of  new  laws  offering  complete  guaranties 
to  agriculture  and  industiy^;  the  revision  of  present  banking  laws  so 
as  to  effect  a  more  complete  unification  of  the  financial  system  of 
the  Republic;  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  with  other  silver- 
producing  countries  in  measures  destined  to  increase  the  value  of 
this  metal;  the  promotion  of  national  gold-producing  enterprises; 
the  discouragement  of  any  demand  for  foreign  currency;  and  the 
increase  in  customs  duties  on  certain  articles.  The  commissions 
declared  their  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  promotion  of  tourist 
travel,  recommended  the  immediate  completion  of  several  highways, 
and  offered  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  national 
credit.  {El  Economixta,  Mexico  City,  Febniarx'  1,  1931,  and  E! 
Unirerxal,  Mexico  City,  January  28,  1931.) 

Customhouse  receipts. — According  to  official  information,  the 
customhouse  receipts  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to  117,510,448 
pesos,  while  those  for  1929  were  103,688,445  pesos.  Since  the  figure 
for  the  year  1930,  however,  includes  consular  fees,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  entered  separately,  the  net  increase  was  not  as  large  as  is  at 
fii'st  apparent.  Collections  by  months  were  as  follows: 


MKiO 

Pesos 

IIKUI 

Pesos 

.laiuiarv _ 

_  .  8.  396,  817 

,\llKilst  _ 

_  9,  222,  636 

P'cbniarv _ 

_  9,  919.  220 

Scptpinl)rr _ 

_  8,480,510 

March _ 

. .  11,133,846 

October _ 

_  9.  269,  380 

-April.. . . 

. .  10,323,528 

Novcinl)cr . . 

_  7,  641,  132 

Mav. . 

.  11,374,072 

December . 

_  10,082,714 

.lune . 

.  10.  400,  358 

.July . . 

_  11,266,235 

Total _ 

_ 117,510,448 

{El  Economista,  Me.xico  City,  February  1,  1931.) 


Federal  highway  construction  expenditures. — According  to  a 
report  recently  submitted  to  tbe  Department  of  Communications  and 
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Public  Works  by  the  National  Hij;hway  Commission,  a  total  of 
")5, 077, 81 8  pesos  has  been  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
hifrhway  construction  during  the  past  five  years.  Of  this  sum 
35,470,844  pesos,  or  more  than  half,  represent  the  receipts  from  the 
gasoline  tax,  which  is  used  exclusively  for  road-building  projects. 
The  amounts  spent  each  year  range  from  7,968,399  pesos  in  1927  to 
15,438,700  pesos  in  1930;  the  latter  amount  was  the  largest  sum  dis¬ 
bursed  during  any  of  the  years  in  (piestion,  e.xpenditures  in  1926  having 
been  12,117,027  pesos;  in  1928,  11,353,691  pesos;  and  in  1929,  8,700,- 
000  ])esos.  These  figures  relate  solely  to  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  do  not  include  amounts  spent  hy  the 
various  local  governments  and  private  interests.  {El  Kconomixta, 
Mexico  City,  February  1,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

New  port. — A  legislative  decree  was  issued  by  Congress  on 
January  8,  1931,  and  approved  by  the  President  on  January  14,  1931, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  port  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Kstero  Real  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  at  a  place  known  as  Nacascolo. 
J'he  decree  authorizes  the  President  to  expropriate  sufficient  land  for 
the  port  and  distribute  it  free  to  individuals  or  families  wishing  to 
settle  there;  to  construct  a  pier  or  wharf  to  facilitate  shipping;  and 
to  erect  adcfiuate  administration  buildings.  According  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  decree  he  will  also  be  made  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  regulations  on  the  procedure  to  he  followed  in  the  distribution  of 
lands  and  the  organization  of  offices  in  charge  of  this  work.  The 
actual  date  for  the  opening  of  the  new  port  is  likewise  to  be  decided 
by  tbe  President.  {Im  Gaceta,  Managua,  January  22,  1931.) 

New  bridge. — According  to  information  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion  at  the  end  of  January,  1931,  a  lai^e  bridge  is  being 
constructed  over  the  Malacatoya  River  near  Teustepe.  The  bridge, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  travel  over  that  section  of  the  Atlantic 
highway,  will  he  68  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  in  length,  thus 
becoming  the  longest  in  Nicaragua  with  the  exception  of  the  Paso 
Gaballos  Bridge,  which  measures  over  80  meters.  {El  Comercto, 
.Managua,  January  23,  1931.) 

Electric  light  service  in  Ocotal. — An  executive  decree  was 
recently  issued  hy  the  President  approving  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  to  furnish  light  and  power  to 
Ocotal,  a  city  in  the  Department  of  Nueva  Segovia.  The  water  power 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  station  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Dipilito  River,  on  which  the  plant  will  be  built,  at  a  point  not  far 
from  Ocotal.  {La  Gaceta,  Managua,  January  12,  and  15,  1931.) 
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PANAMA 

Paxama-David  Highway  ixAroruATED. — The  national  liifrhway 
from  Panama  City  to  David,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chiriipii, 
was  oflicially  opened  to  automobile  traffic  on  March  1,  1931.  On 
the  morninj;  of  PYbruary  28,  18  automobiles,  carrying  a  jiarty  of 
municipal  and  provincial  oflicials  and  a  delepition  of  citizens,  left 
David  for  the  31.Vmile  inaupiral  trip  to  the  capital  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
The  party  stayed  overnight  at  Santiago  and  arrived  the  following 
afternoon  at  Panama  City,  where  they  were  greeted  by  members  of 
the  Automobile  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the  Panama  Federation 
for  Highway  Education,  and  later  received  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 

The  Panama-David  highway,  which  will  eventually  he  e.xtended 
to  the  Costa  Rican  border,  forms  an  important  link  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  projected  intercontinental  highway.  In  1928,  when  the 
Ciovernment  negotiated  a  $4,000,000  loan  for  road  building,  the  high¬ 
way  extended  as  far  as  Santiago,  in  the  Province  of  Veraguas,  about 
10,")  miles  west  of  Panama  City.  In  July  of  that  year  work  on  the 
Santiago-David  section  was  started  at  both  terminals  under  the 
supervision  of  Senor  Tonnis  (luardia,  chief  engineer  of  the  Central 
Roads  Board.  The  most  advanced  methods  of  road-building  were 
adopted  and  tractors,  steam  shovels,  and  levelers  soon  performed 
the  tasks  formerly  done  e.xclusively  by  the  pick  and  shovel  gangs. 
Construction  progressed  rapully,  and  despite  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  workmen  the  highway  was  finished  in  the  specified  time. 
The  immediate  task  being  one  of  providing  means  of  communication, 
the  road  was  opened  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  permit  the  passage  of 
motor  transportation.  Improvements  are  still  to  he  made,  especially 
in  the  4.5  kilometers  (kilometer  eipials  0.02  mile)  from  Tabasara  to 
Remedios. 

The  linking  of  Panama  City  with  the  Province  of  Chiriqui  by 
means  of  an  automobile  highway  has  removed  the  transportation 
difficulties  which  existed  between  the  capital  and  a  section  of  the 
Rej)uhlic  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  stock  raising, 
and  the  jiroduction  of  coffee,  cacao,  citrus  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
This  region  has  varying  altitudes,  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  an 
abundant  rainfall.  To  the  residents  of  Panama  City,  Colon,  and  the 
Canal  Zone  it  offers  a  complete  climatic  change  from  the  coastal  plains 
to  the  highlands  of  Boquete  and  El  Volcan,  where  the  elevation 
ranges  from  3,000  to  .5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  For  the  tourist  it 
will  provide  a  delightful  trip  through  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
sections  of  the  Isthmus.  (The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  March  1 
and  4,  1931.) 
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PARAGUAY 

M KTKOiioLofilCAL  STATIONS. — In  vicw  of  (ho  iiiiporlanco  of  jiccn- 
riito  information  on  weather  conditions  throujihout  the  country,  the 
Bureau  of  Ajrriculture  recently  established  a  meteorological  station 
in  its  building  in  Asuncion  and  is  making  plans  to  increase  the  number 
of  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  number  of  rainfall 
observation  points  throughout  the  Republic  has  also  recently  been 
materially  increased  by  the  installation  of  rainfall  recording  instru¬ 
ments  at  Caapucu,  Colonia  Capitan  Meza,  Yhu,  Chingui  Lomas 
(Villa  de  San  Pedro),  Rosario  Lomas  (Villa  de  San  Pedro),  Canadita, 
('aacupe,  Atyra,  Caazapa,  Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  Colonia  Indepen- 
dencia,  and  the  Mennonite  Colony.  These,  with  the  stations  already 
established,  bring  the  total  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau 
to  ()J.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  telegraphing  information 
from  each  of  the  stations  to  Asuncion,  so  that  the  bureau  may  be 
able  to  issue  daily  reports  on  weather  conditions  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Republic.  {El  Orden,  Asuncion,  January  31,  1931,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1931.) 

Air  service  between  Asuncion  and  San  Bernardino. — Passen¬ 
ger  air  transport  service  between  Asuncion  and  San  Bernardino,  the 
popular  summer  colony  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ipagaray,  was 
opened  on  February  7,  1931.  Since  only  12  minutes  is  required  for 
the  trip  in  the  closed-cabin  monoplane  used  in  the  service,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  hydroplane  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  communication  between  the  two  points.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  February  4,  G,  and  7,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade  during  1930. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1930  was  190,165,799  pesos.  Im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  89,301,597  pesos  and  exports  to  100,864,202  pesos, 
making  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  11,552,605  pesos.  The  principal 
countries  of  origin  and  destination  were  as  follows: 


Country 

Ini|iorta- 

tinn 

Exfiorta- 

tion 

Country 

Iniiairta- 

tion 

Kxliorta- 

tion 

Xrironlinii. 

l‘e>os 

s.  r.'ir.aa 

Peum 

12, 4.’;2. 124 

Russiii . 

l't»M 

1,  189, 853 

Pfsnx 

1,011.227 

Mrltiiiitn .  . 

4.  (nm, 

.'i.  7n:t,  1)47 

Simin. . 

3,7S4,3.')4 

4.51,  702 

Hraril . 

7,474.!»17 

:4,2.V2.777 

I'niteil  Klninloni 

15,  (MIO,  277 

3;t,  289, 327 

Hriiiico. . 

4<i2.  IWI 

12,37!»,44l 

Cnilwl  States . . 

2Z  412.  234 

7,  751, 007 

:  K,  R29.  .ViH  : 

12,  522,  IfK) 

8,  22.5,  .570 

2,894,1.57 

Hilly _ 

3;7.'>3;b18 

7, 777i  835 

89,  301,  .597 

100,864,202 

Imports  listed  under  other  countries  represent  items  valued  at 
2,653  pesos  from  Venezuela,  1,325,331  pesos  from  Mexico,  611,403 
pesos  from  C'uba,  487,412  pesos  from  India,  927,923  pesos  from 
Japan,  271,327  pesos  from  Paraguay,  408,135  pesos  from  Sweden, 

isoR— .-{i — 1  tall.  5 - s 
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and  521,207  pesos  from  ('olombia.  {hi  Miiniiiia,  Montevideo, 
February  22,  27,  and  28,  1931.) 

Wool  kxports. — Compared  with  shipments  during:  the  three 
previous  years,  the  total  exports  from  the  1929-30  wool  elip  througih 
the  port  of  Montevideo  were  as  follows; 


A’oar 

Unwashoil  I 

1 

\Vash»'<|  I 

Somlwashofl 

Halos 

Kilocranis  | 

Halos 

KilnKrams 

1 

Halos 

Kilograms 

1H26-27 

122.874 

.'.7.719,448 

3.  BOO 

8.'->4..’i31 

2,243 

909,727 

1H27-2S 

ntt.xmi 
114.  tMI 
134.  176 

•W.  999.  774 
.'■..3.fi.>4.  214 
Ki.  (M  2.  2.13 

2,792 
4,  4«.1 
2.87(1 

(172,  .178 
!M4,  929 
.'M.1.  492 

1,719 
2. 693 
3. 069 

6.1.3.  779 
886.711 
1,1.''3,  117 

(Hfrifln  dc  In  .hmcinrion  Hurnl  del  I'Tiigiint.  M«itito\ iiloo,  IWU).) 


Sti’da'  of  MKTEOROLOcacAL  STATION'S. — As  a  result  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Administrative  Couneil  on  January  22,  1931, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Observatory  has  been  authorized  to 
visit  the  principal  meteorological  stations  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  their  organization  and  the  possibility  of  incorporating 
some  of  the  methods  which  they  employ  into  the  systems  of  observa¬ 
tion  used  in  Uruguay.  {Diario  Oficlal,  Montevideo,  January  27, 
1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Ai'tomatic  telephoxe  system  IX  Valencia. — Automatic  tele- 
])hone  service  was  oflicially  put  in  o])eration  in  the  city  of  Valencia 
on  Kehruary  2(),  1931.  {lil  Xvero  Diiirio,  ('aracas,  February  27, 
1931.) 

New  reviews. —  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  jiassed  by  the 
(lovernment  of  the  Federal  District  on  December  15,  1930,  a  bulletin 
of  municipal  statistics  is  to  be  issued  regularly  by  the  District  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  first  number  of  the  bulletin  was  distributed  at  the  end 
of  February,  1931.  The  first  number  of  another  review  entitled 
Venezuela  ComercUd  ((’ommercial  Venezuela)  was  alsti  issued  during 
the  month  of  PVhruary.  This  magazine  is  being  edited  by  Dr. 
Carlo  Pesci  Feltri,  of  the  School  of  Economics  and  Commerce  of 
Pome,  who  is  at  present  residing  in  (5»racas.  {FJ  Unirersal,  C’aracas, 
February  11,  and  21,  1931.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

BRAZIL 

UxEMPLovMEXT  RELIEF  IN  Sao  Pai’lo. — Following  tlic  Federal 
Government  |)olicy  of  unemployment  relief  (see  March,  1931,  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  j).  294)  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  placing  the  un¬ 
employed  of  the  urhan_districts  in  the’_ plantations  which  it  owns  at 
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Ribeirao  Preto,  Sao  Siiiiao,  C’ampinas,  and  Baum.  These  faze nda.'< 
are  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  the  colonists  on  extremely  favorable 
tenns.  During  the  first  few  months  the  colonists  will  be  employed  in 
opening;  roads  and  planting  crops,  for  which  they  will  receive  a  daily 
wage.  A  special  credit  of  1,000  contos  has  been  opened  in  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  colonies.  (Jornal  do  Commercio,  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
February  21,  1931;  Hrazil-Ferro-Carril,  Rio,  March  o,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Cknsi's  KKii;RK.s  FOR  1930. — According  to  the  seventh  census 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Chile,  the  population  of  the  Republic  in 
1930  was  4,273,ir)0.  This  figure  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  first 
census,  taken  in  IStio,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table  showing 
the  increase  in  population  in  ('hile  during  the  last  05  years. 


Year 

I’opiilat  ion 

Year 

Populat  ion 

iwi5  . 

1. 81».  223 
2. 075. 971 
2, 527, 320 
2,712,145 

i 

1907  .  . j 

3,  249.  279 
3, 75.3,  799 

4,  273,  150 

1 

1 

1H75  . . . 

1920 . . . . . . 

IKK5  . 

1930  .  1 

law  . . . 

(El  .Vtrciirio,  Siintiago,  January  II,  imi.) 


EL  SALVADOR 

Phkss  Association. — A  press  association  was  recently  organized  in 
San  Salvador,  memhership  in  which  is  open  to  managers  and  editors  of 
magazines  and  all  managers,  editors,  or  other  staff  employees  of 
newspapers  which  have  been  in  publication  for  more  than  a  year. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  the  association,  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Romero  Bosipie  on  December  15,  1930,  the  principal  aims  of  the 
newly  formed  organization  will  he  the  mutual  aid  of  its  members,  the 
raising  of  the  moral  and  material  status  of  the  jjrofession  of  journalism, 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  the  Republic,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  united  action  by  all  press  organs  on  questions  of  public  welfare. 
The  association  is  also  making  plans  for  the  construction  in  San  Salva¬ 
dor  of  a  suitable  building  for  its  headquarters,  a  site  for  which  has 
already  been  donated  by  President  Romero  Bosque.  Members  will 
receive  small  allowances  sufficient  to  cover  urgent  needs  in  cases  of 
illness  or  disability  which  prevent  them  from  working,  and  may 
secure  loans  on  any  good  security  from  the  association  at  moderate 
interest  rates.  Assistance  in  the  form  of  a  cash  contribution  not  to 
exceed  200  colones  is  also  assured  the  family  of  a  member  upon  his 
death.  {Diario  Oficlal,  San  Salvador,  December  23,  1930,  and  Diario 
del  Salrador,  San  Salvador,  February  12,  1931.) 
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NICARAGUA 

Kxkmi’TIons  kok  lahok  rxioNs. —  By  virtm*  of  a  lt‘»;islativ(‘  (locm* 
issued  on  .lamiary  1),  19;U,  and  approved  l)y  the  Bresident  on  .lanuary 
14,  1931,  all  Niearajruan  labor  unions  whieh  have  been  orjranized  for 
savinjrs  or  eooperative  ])urposes  are  deelared  exeinj)!  from  the  i)ay- 
inent  of  all  taxes  levied  by  national  or  local  {rovernments,  and  fees 
for  stamped  |)a|)er.  The  decree  further  provides  that  the  unions  shall 
he  exempt  from  the  payment  of  court  fees  in  eases  involvinji  the 
defense  of  their  rijrhts.  {Ln  (htceta,  Mana<rua,  danuary  31,  1931.) 

Labor  activities. — Duriiifr  danuary,  1931,  an  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Labor  Federation  of  the  recent  entrx'  of  the  Labor  I'nion 
of  ('hiijuilista^ua  into  memhershi|)  in  the  federation.  Efforts  are 
also  hein<r  made  to  secure  the  reorfranization  of  the  bakers’,  carpen¬ 
ters’,  and  bricklayers’  unions  and  their  afliliation  with  the  federation, 
a  commission  having:  been  sent  to  interview  them  for  that  purpose. 
Delegates  were  also  sent  by  the  federation  to  represent  it  at  the 
meetiiif;  held  by  the  coachmen’s,  printers’,  and  chauffeurs’  associations 
in  Mamifrua  durin<>:  danuary,  at  which  time  their  common  aims  and 
the  means  for  securiiifr  jrreater  cooperation  between  them  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Comercw,  Manajjua,  danuary  11,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Mkiu.atiox  IX  1930. — Acc.ordinii  to  statistics  recently  jmhlished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Communications  of  the  Dejiartment  of 
Promotion,  62,621  persons  were  registered  as  arriving  and  61,408  as 
dejiarting  from  the  Republic  during  the  year  1930.  The  two  most 
iinjiortant  ports  as  regards  the  number  of  migrants  were  La  (luaira 
and  Maracaibo,  the  first  reporting  20,308  arrivals  and  16,473  depar¬ 
tures  and  the  second  16,427  arrivals  and  19,888  departures.  (/t7 
C  uirersal,  Caracas,  February  7,  1931.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Scientific  expeditions. — Arrangements  were  recently  completed 
by  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  liuenos  Aires  for 
sending  two  scientific  expeditions  to  northern  Argentina,  the  first 
to  make  archaeological  studies  and  collect  material  at  llumahuaca 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  second  to  study  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Entre  Rios,  of  which  little  is  known  at  present.  The  former 
will  he  in  charge  of  Dr.  Eduardo  C’asanova,  director  of  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  section  of  the  museum,  who  is  especially  interested  in  investigating 
the  civilization  of  the  indigenes  of  northwestern  Argentina  and  securing 
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material  for  new  arehaHilojjieal  exhibits  in  the  innseuin.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Kntre  Kios  will  he  headed  hy  Dr.  Alfredo  Castellanos,  direetor 
of  the  hotanieal  seetion  of  the  Xational  Mnsenni.  {Tm  Preiisa, 
Buenos  Aires,  Fehruary  1, 

(iKXKitoi’s  OKKKK  KKoM  LiBKAKY  FOB  TICK  HLixo. — The  library  for 
the  blind  at  Buenos  Aires  has  sent  to  the  Ban  American  Union  eata- 
lojrues  of  its  hooksin  Braille,  for  transmission  to  all  schools  and  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  the  countries  of  Spanish  America.  The  library  offers 
to  loan  any  t)f  the  hooks  listed  in  the  catalojiue  to  institutions  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  to  individuals  thus  handica]>ped. 

Litkkabv  c’omfktitiox. — A  literary  competition  open  only  to 
women  was  held  duriiifr  Fehruary  and  March  under  the  auspices  of 
the  h(»ard  of  directors  of  the  Library  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
in  Buenos  Aires.  No  particular  subject  was  announced  for  the  com¬ 
petition,  the  prizes  of  300  and  200  pesos  and  a  {jold  medal,  respectively, 
hein*:  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  literary  merit.  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  hoard  it  was  also  decided  to  offer  annually  a  prize  of 
300  j)esos  for  the  best  pe<lajjofrical  work  presented  by  an  Arftentine 
teacher.  {La  l*ieum,  Buenos  Aires,  February  2,  1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Exhibit  by  Pekuviax  artists. — During  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1931,  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  young  Peruvian  artists  Domingo 
Pantigoso  and  Victor  Martinez  Malaga  was  e.xhibited  in  the  Banking 
Club  of  La  Paz,  where  it  attracted  widespread  interest  and  much 
favorable  comment.  {E!  iJiario,  La  Paz,  January  24  and  25,  1931.) 

New  primary  schools. — A  sum  of  50,000  bolivianos  was  recently 
voted  by  the  National  Council  of  (lovernment  to  be  used  for  the 
salaries  of  additional  teachers,  other  personnel,  and  the  rental  of 
buildings  for  primary  schools  throughout  the  Republic.  {El  Dlarlo, 
La  Paz,  February  11,  1931.) 

(lEXERAL  BuREAC  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. — See  p.  53(1. 
Instititte  OF  .VnvANCEi)  Physical  Training. — See  p.  53(1. 

BRAZIL 

The  first  book  printed  in  Brazil. — Dr.  Affonso  de  E.  Taunay, 
member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  in  an  article  jiublished 
in  the  Jonial  do  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  18,  1931,  relates 
the  finding  in  the  library  of  Itamaraty  Palace,  which  houses  the 
Brazilian  Foreign  Ofhce,  of  a  small  volume  (4“,  20  pages)  which  he 
believes  is  the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  Brazil.  The  book  belonged 
to  the  collection  of  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  the  great  Brazilian  states¬ 
man,  as  witnessed  by  his  patriotic  book  plate,  Ubique  patrix  mentor. 
On  its  first  page  appears  the  following  note  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Baron;  l*rimeIro  lirro  / //(;>/c.s.so  no  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  no  Brasil  (first 
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hook  printed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  Brazil),  rnfortunately  another 
autofiraph  note  was  made  illejjihle  when  the  hook  was  cut  to  he 
rehound.  The  hook  is  an  account  of  the  arrival  on  January  1,  1747, 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Frey  Antonio  do  Desterro  Malheyro, 
as  related  hy  Dr.  Lui/.  Antonio  Rosado  da  Cunha,  a  colonial  official, 
and  was  printed  in  Rio  in  the  shop  of  Antonio  Isidoro  da  Fonceca. 
The  printer  dated  it  MCCXLVII,  a  curious  error  which  sets  the  date 


RELACAO 

D  ji  E  N  T  R  J  p  j’ Q,U  E’ FE  Z, 

O  ISaLUNTUUMO,  »'  tltHIOH  | 

D.F.  ANTONIO 

.DO  desterro;  MALHEYRO 

4«  Hi*  4t  Utmt*  .  cm  •  fmotf  A»n  ft  tftf, 

.htmio  Mo  rtii  Asoot  lifp*  4a  Atyto  4*  Aa|eli ,  4a«4c  poi  f*. 
mit'U  4t  Soa  Ma|ct>4c,  -c  lalU  atnufci*.  Of 
fu*  lit  PiocdL- 

COMPOSTJ  PELO  DOUTOJO 

LUIZ  ANTONIO  ROSADO 

D \  CUNHA 
de  Fort ,  t  Provedor  dot  defuntos ,  e  at«. 
T^ntetf  CdfelltSt  e  Re^duos  do  Rio  }le  Jeaeiro. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Mt  kpiidt  MkiM  0*  AMTONIO  IIIBOHO  DA  tOHCgCA. 

Anno  de  M.  CC  XLVII. 

Com  Uconfos  do  Sitdtor  Bijfo. 
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siimll  vuluiiie  of  'JU  pages 
which  gives  an  aeeoiint  of 
the  arrival  in  Brazil  on 
Jiinuary  1.  1717,  of  the 

Bishop  of  Kio  <le  Janeiro. 
Krey  Antonio  <lo  Desterro 
■Malheyro. 


on  which  the  hook  was  puhlished  24")  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America  and  almost  two  centuries  before  (lutenherg  invented  the 
printing  press. 

The  economic  and  industrial  life  of  Brazil  during  the  colonial  period 
was  regulated  to  the  most  insignificant  detail  by  the  King  of  Portugal. 
.Vny  progressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  was  ey^ed  with 
distrust;  moved  hy  jealousy  and  fear,  the  monarch  consistently 
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refused  to  authori/A'  the  establishment  of  the  printing  press  in  his 
vast  South  Ameriean  dominion.  Despite  the  royal  ban,  Gomez 
Freire  de  Andrade,  then  eaptain  General  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  authorized 
or  eondoned  the  establishment  of  Foneeea’s  shop.  The  enterprise 
did  not  last  lonj;,  however;  a  royal  letter  dated  July  o,  1747,  ordered 
the  liberal-minded  official  to  seize  the  type  and  send  it  to  Portugal. 
'Phree  leaflets,  besides  the  booklet  already  mentioned,  are  known  to 
have  been  printed  in  the  shop  before  it  was  destroyed.  Brazilian 
historians  believe  that  the  hook  Exame  de  liomhelros,  by  Jose  Fernan¬ 
dez  Pinto  Alpoym  (4",  444  pages,  illustrated)  which  according  to  its 
title-page  was  printed  in  the  shop  of  Martinez  Ahad,  Madrid,  in  the 
year  1748,  was  also  published  by  Fonceca. 

Fixe  auts  couxcil  dissolved. — The  Conselho  Superior  de  Bellas 
.\rtes  has  been  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government 
issued  on  January  26,  1931,  its  functions  to  be  e.xercised,  until  further 
notice,  by  the  director  of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts.  {Diario 
Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  4,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

SciEXTiFic  EXPEDiTiox. — A  Scientific  commission  has  recently  been 
appointed  In’  the  Government  to  make  an  e.xpedition  to  the  region  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Republic  known  as  Caqueta,  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  collecting  specimens  of  its  flora,  fauna,  and  minerals.  These 
will  then  be  sent  to  foreign  museums  and  scientific  institutions  for 
classification,  a  duplicate  collection  being  kept  to  form  the  nucleus  for 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  ethnology,  and  archieology.  (Diario 
Oficial,  Bogota,  January’  24,  1931.) 

People’s  Uxivehsity. — The  People’s  Univei-sity  of  Colombia  was 
recently  established  by  a  group  of  men  prominent  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Republic,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar. 
Among  the  subjects  that  will  be  taught  are  the  following:  Accounting, 
Knglish,  criminal  law,  the  agrarian  problem  in  Colombia,  petroleum 
legislation,  general  biology,  social  hygiene,  journalism,  criminologv’, 
labor  organization,  historj’  of  art,  philosophy,  histoiy’,  Spanish,  and 
histoiy’  of  civilization.  (El  Xuero  Tiempo,  Bogota,  January  6,  1931.) 

Natioxal  Fixe  Arts  Com.missiox. — The  National  Fine  Arts  Com¬ 
mission,  created  by  action  of  the  Minister  of  Education  on  November 
13,  1930,  has  now  been  formally  established  in  Bogota.  The  duties  of 
the  commission  include  advancement  of  art  in  general,  furtherance  of 
the  instruction  of  free-hand  drawing  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
Republic,  and  inspection  of  the  construction  of  buildings,  public 
monuments,  streets,  avenues,  squares,  parks,  and  public  gardens  in 
order  to  bring  about  greater  conformity  to  artistic  standards.  The 
encouragement  of  the  reconstruction  or  architectural  improvement  of 
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existinjr  structures  and  the  sujigcstion  of  moasuros  for  l)oautifyin<r 
public  inonuiuonts,  luuscums,  libraries,  parks,  {lardens,  and  avenues 
will  likewise  form  a  definite  |)art  of  the  activities  of  the  board.  Auxili¬ 
ary  commissions  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  will  he  oi-jrani/ed  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  educational 
authorities  in  each  of  the  Departments.  These  commissions  will  also 
he  expected  to  procure  the  enactment  of  le<;islation  by  the  depart¬ 
mental  assemblies  and  municipal  councils  in  accordance  with  the  |)ro- 
visi(ms  of  the  law  creating;  the  National  (\)mmission.  Henceforth  i\o 
colonial  huildinjrs,  |)uhlic  monuments,  forts,  paintinjjs,  sculpture,  or 
other  objects  of  historical  value,  except  those  privately  owned,  will 
he  permitted  to  he  destroyed,  repaired,  embellished,  or  used  for  a 
different  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  were  orifrinally  intended, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Ministiy'  of  Education  and  the 
approval  of  the  National  Fine  Arts  C'ommission  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Hist»)iy'.  (/sY  Xueco  Tiempo,  Bojrota,  Januaiy-  22,  1931.) 

Teachers’  ixstitctes. — In  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  by 
President  Enrique  Olaya  on  February  10,  1931,  teachei's’  institutes 
will  be  held  once  a  month  in  all  municipalities  of  the  Republic  havin>j 
five  or  more  teachers.  Teachers  in  Jiumicipalities  where  there  are 
fewer  than  this  number  will  be  required  to  present  monthly  a  study  on 
some  subject  of  j;eneral  pedajiogical  interest  chosen  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  by  the  provincial  inspector  of  schools,  who  will  act  as  director 
of  the  institute.  In  his  absence,  the  work  will  he  directed  by  the 
l)rincipal  of  the  school  in  the  capital  of  the  district.  All  teachers, 
with  the  e.xception  of  teachinf;  memhei's  of  reli»;ious  orders  or  instruc¬ 
tors  in  schools  functioning  in  connection  with  normal  schools,  will  be 
recjuired  to  attend  the  institutes.  Persons  wishing  to  secure  teaching 
|)ositions  in  the  schools  will  he  permitted  to  attend  upon  receiving 
special  permission  from  the  inspector.  When  the  attendance  warrants, 
the  institute  will  he  divided  into  different  sections.  A  commission  of 
three  members  will  he  appointed  in  each  institute  to  pass  upon  the 
works  ])resented  and  to  decide  which  should  he  recommended  for 
publication  in  the  review  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
A  full  report  of  the  sessions,  which  shall  he  at  least  three  hours  in 
length,  and  a  list  of  all  those  in  attendance  is  required  to  he  submitted 
to  the  inspector  at  the  conclusion  of  each  meeting.  Special  institutes 
may  he  held  at  different  places  throughout  the  Departments  by  the 
directors  of  public  education  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  provincial 
inspector.  {El  Xuei'o  Tiempo,  Bogota,  February  14,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

('OMIUTLSOUV  SIIBSCRIPTIOX  TO  EOrcATIOXAE  MA(iAZIXE.^ — See 

p.  r)3s. 
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Official  historiax  for  Habaxa. — The  alcalde  of  the  Central 
District  a|)|)ointed  Dr.  Mi«;uel  de  Marcos  as  official  historian.  Doctor 
Marcos  will  hrin<r  to  the  task  of  writiii';  a  history  of  llahana  not  only 
his  ‘rifts  as  student  and  scholar  hut  also  his  training  as  journalist. 
{UUirio  de  la  Marina,  Ilabana,  February  28,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

Kdccatioxal  xotks.—  The  re|)ort  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1930  contains  the  following  information  conceriiiiig 
(‘ducation  in  Ecuador: 

'I'Iktc  are  five  kiiidorgarleiis,  ttircc  under  Government  and  two  under  i)rivate 
auspices,  witli  732  children  enrolled  and  11)  teachers. 

I’riinary  education  i.s  provided  by  1,804  schools,  distributed  as  follows: 


i 

Kind  of  school  j 

XuiiiIht  j 

XunitH-r  of 
teachers 

KeRistra-  | 
tion 

.VveraRe 

attendance 

Ftsleral . . - . 

1, 492 

2,413 

98,136  , 

1  84, 472 

.Miiiiu ipul . . . .  . . -  . . 

114 

238 

7, 692 

5, 749 

Private..  .  . . . . . . 

187 

761 

26,954 

23,700 

Farm . . . . . . 

71 

73 

1,  929 

1,608 

Extension  cour.ses  for  primary-school  teachers  were  held  in  all  the  Provinces 
from  .August  15  to  September  15,  1930.  Practical  demonstration  classes  and 
lectures  were  given  during  the  year  to  improve  the  professional  training  of  the 
teachers,  who  held  regular  meetings  to  discuss  their  work  and  to  bring  about 
closer  coojH'ration. 

At  the  initiative  of  the  teachers  of  Quito,  a  traveling  library  was  organized  to 
•serve  the  needs  of  those  in  rural  districts.  .A  contest  for  school  songs  inspired 
by  national  themes  was  held  in  October;  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  j)lans 
to  publish  the  prize  winning  songs  for  distribution  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
Republic. 

There  are  14  .secondary  schools,  with  239  teachers  and  2,716  students  enrolled. 

During  the  year,  the  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Nursing  were  added  to  the 
University  of  Guayatiuil,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  .Arts  to  the  Central  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Quito.  The  universities  were  granted  autonomy  and  the  interchange  of 
professors  was  encouraged. 

The  students  registered  at  the  universities  during  the  year  were  distributed  as 
follows: 


1 

1 

('ontml 

riiiversily 

1 

t'niversity 
of  (luaya- 
<iuif 

t^niversity 
of  Cuenca 

I’niversity  '  . 

of  Loja  ' 

l.aw  school..  .  . 

115 

64  ! 

i  M  1 

20  233 

.Medical  school: 

I 

.Me<licine . .  . . 

137 

77  ^ 

1  ■■  42 

. .  256 

Pharmacy . . . . . 

14 

13 

28 

- .  . .  .V) 

Dentistry . 

26 

4 

26 

17 

. 1 

1 . .  52 

XursinR .  . . . . . 

16 

3 

! . .  19 

Scientific  school: 

1 

F.nRineering . 

1  72 

. 

^ . 

1 .  72 

.School  of  Paint  inR . . 

!  36 

! .  :«> 

t  ollese  of  Liberal  .\rts . 

1  168 

! . - . 

1 _  168 

Total . 

j  552 

j  207 

141 

1  20  920 

(liiformf  qiie  el  Minixtro  dt  liixlriicciiiu  /'/iWirn  .  .  .  inexeuta  .  .  .  en  IH.iO,  (jiiito,  lyite.) 
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GUATEMALA 

Series  of  lectures. — Diirino:  March,  1931,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  was  bcfiun  in  Guatemala  City  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Ihiiversity.  Doctor  Muller,  the  eminent  German 
physician,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  outstandini;  authorities  on  trop¬ 
ical  diseases  and  as  a  specialist  in  malaria,  was  secured  to  give  the  first 
lecture.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  C'ity,  February  7, 
1931.) 

HONDURAS 

Construction  ok  school  BUiLoiNiis. —  Finns  were  recently  made 
by  the  municipality  of  San  Fedro  for  the  construction  of  school  build¬ 
ings  in  Chamelecon  and  Santa  Ana  and  for  enlarging  the  school  in 
La  Lima.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  work  on  the  building  in 
Chamelecon  has  already  been  commenced.  {El  Croniata,  Tegucigalpa, 
February  23,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Textbooks  by  Mexican  educators. — In  February  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sr.  Aureliano  Esquivel,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Frimary 
and  Normal  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Fuhlic  Education, 
that  all  the  textbooks  being  used  in  Mexican  schools  at  the  present 
time  were  written  by  Mexican  educators.  In  making  the  statement 
Senor  Esquivel  said  that  this  fact  was  of  particular  satisfaction  to 
the  Department,  since  us  recently  as  1923  the  majority  of  the  text¬ 
books  used  in  Mexican  schools  were  of  foreign  origin.  {El  Vnirerml, 
Mexico  City,  February  11,  1931.) 

Educational  notes. — From  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  dated  August  31,  1930,  the  following  information  is  taken  : 

During  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  there  were  in  the  Federal  District  289  primary 
schools  staffed  by  3,177  teachers  and  attended  by  144,417  children.  The  primary 
schools  functioning  in  the  different  States  under  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  c)f 
Education  numbered  359,  with  1,376  teachers  in  charge.  The  rural  schools  under 
Federal  control  were  3,695,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  4,665.  The  National  Training 
School  for  Teachers  had  978  students. 

The  Ft'deral  Government  supiKjrts  three  State  boarding  .schools  for  Indians — 
two  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  and  one  in  Chiapas  for  the  Chamula  Indians. 
'Phe  National  School  for  Indigenes  in  Me.xico  City  has  200  boarding  students, 
selected  fnun  all  the  tribes  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  pur|M>se  of  this  institution  is 
tt)  train  youths  so  that  they  may  return  to  their  homes  well  prej)ared  to  work  ftir 
the  benefit  of  their  communities.  (It  has  been  stated  in  the  jiress  that  this  plan 
has  been  given  up  in  favor  of  schools  in  the  States.) 

In  order  to  encourage  regular  attendance,  the  Ministry  of  Education  furnishes 
free  textbooks  to  pupils  in  rural  schools. 

.\n  intensive  campaign  has  been  conducted  fur  the  establi.shmcnt  of  gardens, 
shops,  and  small  industries  in  every  .school,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  facilities 
for  the  raising  of  ixmltry,  pigs,  and  rabbits.  The  construction  of  oi)en-air  theaters 
begun  in  1929,  has  l>een  continued;  these  theaters  provide  a  place  for  acting  pieces 
national  in  character,  designed  to  modify  the  ix‘asants’  attitude  toward  life. 


KliU(’ATK>N  ANH  FINE  ARTS  ofi? 

'riic  social  ami  cultural  fuiictiou  of  the  schools  has  been  eiuphasizcd  ami  an  impetus 
given  to  the  antialcohol  campaign. 

The  system  of  rural  school  circuits  established  in  1929  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  solution  of  the  illiteracy  problem  and  accelerating  the  ])rocess  of 
making  the  indigene  a  part  of  the  national  life,  has  been  the  object  of  si)ecial 
attention.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  these  circuit  schools 
were  established  around  TO!}  central  rural  schools.  The  day  courses  were  attended 
by  about  97,500  people;  the  night  classes  were  also  largely  attended. 

The  cultural  missions  doidjlcd  in  number,  .seven  having  been  added  in  1930  to 
the  seven  at  work  in  1929.  These  missions  have  endeavored  to  build  model 
liomes,  and  have  worked  to  arou.se  civic  interest  by  such  means  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  playgrounds  and  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies,  parent-teacher 
a.sst)ciations,  and  antialcohol  leagues.  They  have  continued  with  success  their 
most  imi)ortant  work,  which  is  the  j)rofessional  advancement  of  the  rural  teacher. 

The  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  rural  .school  teachers  are  13  in  number  and 
have  an  enrollment  of  871  students. 

“Children’s  Week”  and  “Education  Week”  were  held  as  in  other  years. 
During  “Children’s  Week”  visits  were  made  by  “Happiness  Brigades”  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  correctional  schools,  and  hospitals,  a.sylums,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  for  children.  On  these  visits  the  groups  enacted  fairy  tales  or  furnished 
other  types  of  entertainment,  such  as  circus  and  marionette  performances. 

“  Education  Week,”  the  purpo.se  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  work 
of  the  primary  schools  and  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  and  pupils  work, 
was  held  early  in  September. 

The  parent-teacher  as.sociations  in  the  Federal  District  have  carried  out  a  very 
effective  program  in  favor  of  |)ublic  education.  These  as.sociations  number  269, 
with  a  total  membership  of  appro.\imately  50,000.  There  is  al.so  a  federation  of 
associations  in  the  Federal  District,  and  30  unions  which  correspond  to  the 
number  of  school  zones  in  the  district. 

With  the  purpo.se  of  promoting  good  fellowship  and  the  interchange  of  school 
work  between  the  children  of  Mexico  and  those  of  other  countries,  international 
correspondence  has  been  encouraged,  not  only  among  primary -school  children, 
but  al.so  among  those  attending  secondary  and  industrial  schools  as  well  as  the 
Xational  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

In  many  schools,  stores  have  been  opened  for  giving  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  apply  practically  the  results  of  their  studies  in  mathematics.  Several  school 
cooperative  societies  have  also  been  organized,  with  such  excellent  results  that  it 
is  |)lanned  to  increa.se  their  number. 

Considerable  work  was  done  in  1930  in  the  field  of  school  hygiene  and  educa¬ 
tional  measurements.  Research  was  conducted  to  measure  the  children’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies.  Several  different  types 
of  tests  were  prepared  and  others  adapted. 

In  Mexico  City  there  are  eight  Federal  secondary  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  6,005  students.  The  Mexican  Association  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  has 
iH'cn  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  the.se  schools  and  their  iiersonnel. 
The  as.sociation  has  appointed  committees  of  teachers  for  the  revision  of  cur- 
riculums  and  the  .selection  of  the  most  appropriate  textbooks. 

Phj'sical  education  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Athletic  matches, 
tournaments,  and  field  days  have  been  held  during  the  year,  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  classes  and  games  taught  by  comj)etent  instructors  in  public  squares,  parks, 
and  similar  places  where  people  of  the  poorer  cla.s.ses  gather  in  large  numbers. 

The  industrial  and  vocational  schools  of  the  country  number  28,  of  which  16 
are  located  in  the  Federal  District  and  12  in  the  States.  These  schools  have 
1,285  teachers  and  19,662  students.  In  June,  1930,  a  .school  for  teachers  was  in- 
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augtiralod  in  Mexico  C'ity,  to  Rive  instrnetion  in  the  principles  of  cooi>cralive 
production  and  distribution  and  in  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies. 
Those  eini)loyed  in  the  .schools  of  the  Capital  receive  elassnM)ni  instruction,  while 
those  in  the  States  will  he  taught  hy  eorresjiondenee.  There  are  KI2  school  eo- 
o|K‘rative  societies  of  prodin-tion  and  distribution. 

The  radio  has  Ir'cii  elb'ctively  used  in  extending  the  benefits  t>f  education  to  the 
nu>st  isolated  sections  of  the  country.  The  children’s  radio  newspai)er,  broad¬ 
cast  twice  a  day,  is  an  interesting  innovation.  The  special  programs  for  adults 
are  educational,  artistic,  social,  and  informational  in  character. 

PARAGUAY 

Skcom)  l*Ki)AGociU'AL  CoNGRKs.s. — Tlio  SocGtid  .\ationnl  IVda- 
fiofrical  Conjjross  was  formally  opt'ned  hy  Dr.  Justo  1*.  litMiltez,  Minister 
of  .Iiistiee,  Worship,  and  I*uhlie  Instruction,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
International  School,  Asuneidn,  on  February  9,  1931.  More  than  409 
teachers  representing;  schools  in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  opening;  session  and  the  importance  of  the  event  was 
further  heifrhtened  hy  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlie, 
memhers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Director  (leneral  of  Schools,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  University,  the  deans  of  the  several  eollef;es  of 
the  univei-sity,  and  many  other  well-known  {juests.  Sr.  Ramon  1. 
Cardozo,  the  Director  (leneral  of  Schools,  was  elected  president  of  the 
confijress  at  its  first  session.  The  succeeding;  meetings  were  devoted 
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The  Krmip  shows  those  in  attonilance  at  the  niienini;  .session  of  the  ('onirress.  at  the  International  School. 
Kel>ruury  U.  ltt:U.  The  Presiilent  of  the  Kepiililic,  Or.  Josf-  P.  OiiKftiuri.  hohls  a  pu|ier  in  his  haixl. 
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to  (In*  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  topics  relating;  to  rural, 
urhan,  normal,  and  activity  schools,  the  Dalton  plan,  and  school  in- 
s|)cction.  Followinjr  these  studies  the  eongcress  voted  to  gjo  on  record 
as  approving;  an  increase  of  at  least  100  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  rural- 
school  teachers;  the  maintenance  of  all  existing  rural  schools  and  the 
o|)ening  of  as  many  new  ones  as  possible;  the  creation  of  model  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  agricultural  studies  in  all 
rural  schools;  appointment  of  special  inspectors  to  direct  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  public  schools;  the  adjustment  of  teaching  methods 
to  nn)dern  educational  tendencies;  the  provision  of  adequate  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  land  for  school  gardens,  work  shops,  li¬ 
braries,  laboratories,  and  museums;  and  the  encouragement  of  parental 
interest  in  the  schools  and  their  work.  The  congress  further  expressed 
its  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  the  unification  of  nonnal  school  programs, 
the  reduction  to  six  years  of  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  course  leading  to  a  teacher’s  diploma,  the  introduction  of  special¬ 
ized  normal  courses  in  science,  liberal  arts,  and  modern  languages,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  honor  system  for  the  present  more  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  used  in  the  normal  schools.  The  closing  session  of  the  con¬ 
gress  was  held  on  February'  18,  1931.  {El  Diario,  Asuncidn,  February 
'),  10,  11,  and  12,  1931;  El  Order),  Asuncion,  Fehruan,"  9,  10,  and  11, 
1931,  and  El  Liberal,  Asuncion,  Fehruar\’  10,  1931.) 

PERU 

IxsTurcTiox  i\  Ai'TOMOBiLK  RKPAiHiNG. — A  decree  was  recently 
issued  by  the  (Jovernment  providing  for  the  introduction  of  a  course 
in  automobile  repairing  in  the  Trade  School  in  Lima.  A  special 
repair  shop  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  school  where 
all  automobiles  and  trucks  used  by  the  Government  will  he  serviced, 
repaired,  and  painted,  thus  affording  not  only  valuable  instruction 
for  the  students  of  the  school  hut  also  an  important  saving  in  the 
amount  heretofore  spent  by  the  Government  in  the  upkeep  of  its 
automobiles  and  trucks.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  February  24,  1931.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

BRAZIL 

Physician  to  study  at  (’ancer  Institute. — The  Oswaldo  Gruz 
Foundation,  a  well-known  Brazilian  medical  research  center,  has 
arranged  for  one  of  its  iihysicians.  Dr.  Eudoro  Villela,  to  study  under 
Professor  Regaud  at  the  Cancer  Institute  in  Paris.  The  foundation  is 
at  present  organizing  a  cancer  institute  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  building 
and  equipment  of  which  have  been  donated  by  the  philanthropic 
Guinle  family.  Dr.  Linneu  de  Paula  Machado,  who  in  other  occa- 
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sions  has  sent  young;  physicians  of  the  foundation  to  perfect  their 
studies  in  Europe,  was  the  donor  of  Doctor  Villela’s  fellowship, 
{Jornal  do  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  JanuarA'  30,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Scientific  commission. — A  scientific  coininission  recently  sent  out 
hy  Harvard  University  to  study  oococercinsix,  a  parasitical  disease, 
found  in  several  sections  of  Guatemala,  arrived  in  Guatemala  City 
early  in  Februarv'.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  their  work  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  has  issued  orders  that  they  be  gjiven  every 
possible  facility  for  carrying;  on  their  research  and  has  appointed  Dr. 
Miguel  Munoz  Ochoa,  chief  of  the  division  of  intestinal  parasitology, 
and  another  physician  to  accompany  them  on  their  trips  throughout 
the  country.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong, 
professor  of  trojncal  medicine  of  Harvard  l^niversity  Medical  School; 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Beijuaert,  assistant  professor  of  entomology,  also  of 
Harvard;  and  Mr.  Bennet,  a  laboratory  assistant.  {DIario  de  Centro 
America,  Guatemala  City,  February"  4,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

Visiting  nukses. — Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  visiting 
nurses  were  recently  presented  to  the  Director  General  of  Public 
Health  by  the  Social  Welfare  Association  of  Honduras.  Wishing  to 
assist  the  association  as  far  as  possible,  the  Director  General  immedi¬ 
ately  expressed  his  approval  of  the  project  and  announced  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  salaiy"  of  two  of  the  nurses. 
.Mtbough  these  nurses  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Public  Health,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  them 
submit  reports  on  their  work  to  the  Social  Welfare  Association  and 
render  service  under  the  medical-eugenic  commission  of  the  association. 

The  principal  work  of  these  nurses  will  be  to  visit  homes  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  cities,  instructing  the  people  in  cleanliness  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  personal  and  social  hygiene.  They  will 
also  rejiort  any  cases  of  communicable  diseases  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  and  distribute  medicine  when  needed.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  their  work  nurses  will  lie  given  special  training.  (El  Cronixta, 
Tegucigalpa,  January  31,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Scientific  sessions  of  Pediatrics  Society, — According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Pediatrics  Society  of  Montevideo,  a  total  of  17 
scientific  sessions  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  that  organization 
during  the  year  1930.  Nine  of  these  were  regular  sessions  and  the 
remaining  S  special  ones,  3  being  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  14 
and  15  in  joint  session  with  the  Argentine  Pediatrics  Society,  and  the 
others  during  the  Centenary  Medical  Congress  which  met  in  Monte- 
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video  from  October  o  to  12.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  society  formed 
the  Pediatrics  Commission  of  the  (’ongress.  (Archiros  de  Pediatria 
de!  f  Montevideo,  Jannarj',  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Vknkzuklan  League  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. — 
.Vecordinp  to  a  report  of  the  Venezuelan  Lea^rue  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  63  persons  were  treated  in  its  dispensary  from  January  1 
to  February  15, 1931.  Of  this  numher  21  were  men  and  42  women,  the 
ajres  ranginfr  as  follows:  Up  to  1  year,  4;  from  1  to  4  years,  4;  from  5  to 
10  years,  10;  from  1 1  to  20  years,  10;  from  21  to  40  years,  20;  and  over 
40  years,  15.  Forty-six  visits  were  made  to  homes  and  562  prescrip¬ 
tions  friven.  The  total  numher  of  persons  treated  in  the  dispensary' 
from  the  time  it  was  opened  up  until  the  middle  of  Fehniaiy'  was 
15,601.  (/tV  iVwcro  Diario,  Caracas,  Fehruaiy'  19,  1931.) 

Number  of  hospital  patients  during  1930. — According  to  data 
published  hy  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Communications,  the  num¬ 
her  of  patients  treated  during  1930  in  the  hospitals  throughout  the 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  the  All  Gomez  Hospital  in  the  State 
of  Aragua  and  the  San  Jose  de  Calazan  Hospital  in  Maracaibo,  from 
which  information  had  not  yet  been  received,  was  as  follows: 


KcRion 

Uos|)i- 

tals 

Kxi>on<litiires 
of  hospital.s 

Patients 
under 
treatment 
Jan.  1,  ' 
1930 

Patients 
entering 
during 
year  19.30 

Patients 
dismissed 
during 
year  1930 

Kodrral  Disirict 

12 

Hnlirarf 

1. 21!t,  BOS.  21 

1,  rwiJ 

1. 092 

4.001 

SInIff  I 

AnznatoRiii 

I 

20,  .W4.  S.’i 

14 

12.5 

124 

A  pure 

1 

29,  422,  59 

12 

269 

207 

AraRUH  .  . 

4 

1  2B.  7.')2. 9.5 

69 

405 

445 

Bolivar  . . 

1 

91, 000.  00 

66 

9.52 

947 

(’arabobo . 

6 

1.51,  304.  74 

378 

1,039 

1,587 

Falmn  . 

1 

10.  .382.  80 

10 

1  •• 

78 

Oiiariro  . 

2 

29, 004. 00 

04 

357 

300 

Lara  . 

4 

8.5,  874.  7.5 

191 

414 

:{95 

Merida . 

2 

44. 117.a5 

70 

378 

370 

Miranda  _ 

2y.a5i.  15 

.59 

244 

2:17 

Xueva  Ksparta  . 

I 

8,  2911.  3.5 

28 

50 

77 

Sucre  . 

2 

24.  103.  85 

05 

321 

334 

Taehira  ... 

7 

1  190,  228.  90 

210 

1,071 

1,020 

Trujillo 

2 

43.  803.  40 

60 

374 

305 

Ziilia  ... 

1.  197, 91.5.  45 

1.  105 

1,0.37 

1,  725 

- - 

' 

{fincrtn  Oticinf^  ('araciis.  Fob.  25,  HI3I.) 


ADDENDl’M 

Mr.  Julian  S.  Duncan,  M.  A.,  author  of  the  article  on  Recent 
Railway  Development  in  Brazil  in  the  March,  1931,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  l^nion,  made  the  trip  to  Brazil  in 
which  he  secured  the  data  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned  article 
as  a  Research  Training  Fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
wrote  in  that  capacity. 
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Subject 

Date  .Author 

ARliKNTINA 

Annual  rc|Mirt  nn  the  entninenr  ainl  inilusiries  of 
Aruenlina  for  the  year 

Hank  of  the  Nation  to  finance  Aritentine  eorn  liar-  | 
vest . 

Arcentine  joint-stock  companies  in  1H3II . . ...[ 

iy3l 

Jan.  2(1  .A,  M.  AVarren,  coiLsiil  at  Hiicnos  .Aires. 

Mar.  3  Do. 

Mar.  4  Do. 

HOLIVIA 

First  Holivian  Mialical  Congress  to  Im-  hehl  in  , 
May,  1«31.  ! 

HKA7.IL  1 

Mar.  11  Kdward  G.  TruehliHMl,  chargt^  d'alTaires, 

I.a  Par.. 

Rest  rict  ions  onevchangc  o|N'ration  niiHlifleil  . | 

Inauguration  of  a  long-distance  telephone  line  1 
from  I’orto  .Alegre  to  1‘elolas  and  Kio  (irande. 
.Vnn  ial  reixirt  on  the  wine  industry  in  the  State  of  : 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Feb.  24  Claude  I.  Daw.son.  consul  general  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Mar.  li  C.  R.  Nasmith,  consul  at  Porto  .Alegre. 

.Mar.  211  Do. 

nULE 

Review  of  the  .\rica  district,  (piarter  ended  Oec.  , 
;il,  IWk).  i 

Review  of  I<iui(|ue  district,  quarter  endeil  Dec.  31,  : 
iy.30.  j 

Description  of  the  Antofaga.sta  district . . 

Holetin  Gficial  de  la  Holsa  de  Correilores  de  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Mar.  12,  1931.  ' 

Jan.  2S  1  Fidward  H.  Rand,  vice  consul  at  .Arica. 

Jan.  30  ■  S.  L.  AA'ilkinson,  vice  consul  at  Iquique. 

Mar.  11  1  Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at  .Antofagasta. 
Mar.  IS  ,  Frank  .A.  Henry,  coilsuI  at  A'alimraiso. 

COLOMBIA  1 

Review  of  the  Rarranquiila  district,  quarter  emied  ; 
Dee.  31.  ItkIO. 

Completion  of  hotel  “F.stacion.”  Huenavenlura  _  J 
.Annual  review  of  commerci-  anil  indiLstries  of  the  . 
Santa  Marta  di-strict  for  ItlilU.  | 

Mar.  .A  Fletcher  AA'arren,  con.sul  at  Barranquilla. 

Mar.  14  H.  D.  Myers,  viis"  consul  at  Buenaventura. 
Alar.  2^)  I.a  A’ernc  Baldwin,  vice  consul  at  Santa 
Marta. 

COSTA  RICA  i 

CCBA 

1  i 

Review  of  the  Xuevitas  district,  quarter  ended 
Dw.  31,  iy;«). 

Review  of  Matanias  for  quarter  endeil  De<-.  31, 
iy;g),  with  summary  for  calendar  year  iy30. 

.Annual  reiiort  for  district  of  Cienfiii'gos,  ly2y . 

Work  of  the  Provincial  Tourist  Commission  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

j  Feb.  .A  F;.  .A.  AVakefield,  consul  at  Nuevitas. 

j  F'eb.  17  j  Knox  .Alexander,  coiLsul  at  Matanras. 

1  Feb.  2.A  !  I-ui'ian  N.  Sullivan,  eonsul  at  Cienfiiegos. 

1  Mar.  24  F'dwin  Schoenrich,  eonsul  at  Santiago  de 

1  Cuba. 

nOMINICAN  REPCBLIC 

Review  of  commerev  anil  industries  for  quarter 
ended  De<-.  31,  iy;«). 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Plata  district  quarter  ended 
DPc.  31,  iy30. 

HAITI 

i  Jan.  27  Hedley  A’.  Cook,  jr.,  viee  consul  at  .Santo 
Domingo  City. 

F'eb.  21  F'lvin  Seibert,  vice  consul  at  Puerto  Plata. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Ca|)c  llaitien  di.strict 
for  iy30. 

IIONDI'RAS 

Mar.  2  '  Corney  F.  AA'ood,  vice  consul  at  Cajic 

1  llaitien. 

1 

Halanir  sheet  of  the  Hanco  .Atlanlida.. . 

1  Mar.  2(1  j  T.  Monroe  F'isher,  (xmsul  at  Tela. 

PANAMA 

!  1 

Re|Hirl  of  the  Inter- .American  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Panama. 

IRfliUAV 

Mar.  27  1  11.  G.  AA’illiams,  coitsul  at  Panama  City. 

.  F'eb.  y  1  Presixitt  Childs,  consul  at  Montevideo. 

1 

VENEZl'ELA 

Review  of  the  I.a  Giiaira  district  for  year  ended 
Dw.  31,  iy.30. 

Review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  A'ener.uela,  iy2s-iy2y 

F'eb.  2  :  Ben  C.  Matthews,  vitxt  consul  at  I.a 
Giiaira. 

.  F'eb.  14  1  AVilliam  K.  .Ail.shie,  vi«' consul  at  Caracas. 
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